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a the Security Council's 
unanimous approval of a United 
States proposal that Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold undertake a sur- 
vey of the Palestine situation and re- 
port back within a month, (see page 
6) Mr. Hammarskjold, on April 6, 
left by air on his mission. 

Before his departure, the Secretary- 
General said he would not have as- 
sumed the responsibilities requested by 
the Council unless he felt that some- 
thing useful could be done. He was 
encouraged by a feeling that this view 
was shared by the parties. But he 
cautioned against expecting dramatic 
results, pointing out that the United 
Nations had been engaged on the 
Palestine case for eight years—a long 
haul operation—and it would be quite 
some time yet before the state of 
affairs was reached where everybody 
could feel happy. 

Although the specific task set him 
by the Council is a limited one (to sur- 
vey compliance with the Palestine 
Armistice Agreements and the Coun- 
cil’s most recent resolutions on the 
subject) Mr. Hammarskjold said that 
he retained his regular right as Secre- 
tary-General to bring up with gov- 
ernments any points he felt worthy 
of consideration. 

At Mr. Hammarskjold’s first stop, 
in Rome, he conferred with Henri 
Vigier, political adviser to Major-Gen- 
eral E. L. M. Burns, Chief of Staff of 
the United Nations Truce Supervision 
Organization, and Henry R. Labouisse, 
Director of the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Ref- 
ugees in the Near East, and had a 
private audience with Pope Pius XII. 

Then Mr. Hammarskjold flew to 
Lydda, talked with Gen. Burns, and 
went on to Cairo for conferences on 
April 11 with Egyptian Premier 
Gamal Abdel Nasser and Foreign 
Minister Mahmoud Fawzi. 

As these talks were being held, fresh 
outbreaks were reported. Egyptian 
sources said Israeli guns had shelled 
a market square and two hospitals in 
the Gaza strip, with reported casualties 
of sixty civilian dead, scores wounded. 
Israel charged that Egypt had sent 
trained commandos from the Gaza 
strip on widely scattered night raids 
deep into Israel territory. 


TRAE: 
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By April 12, however, Mr. Ham- 
marskjold was able to report to the 
Security Council that, after an ex- 
change of letters with Egyptian and 
Israeli leaders, he had received un- 
conditional agreement from both 
Israel and Egypt to respect provisions 
in the eight year old armistice which 
prohibit attacks on each other's terri- 
tories, though both sides reserved the 
freedom to act in self defense. 

Mr. Hammarskjold arrived in Beirut, 
where he has his temporary headquar- 
ters, on April 15, the day citizens of 
Israel celebrated, with folk dancing in 
floodlit squares throughout the coun- 
try, the nation’s eighth birthday. 

Direct talks with Israeli Premier 
David Ben-Gurion, such as Mr. Ham- 
marskjold had held with Egyptian 
Premier Nasser, were scheduled to 
begin April 17. 

In a letter to Mr. Hammarskjold 
on April 16, Moshe Sharett, Israeli 
Foreign Minister, suggested that the 
Secretary-General discuss with him 
Egypt's refusal to allow Israeli shipping 
through the Suez Canal. Interference 
with legitimate shipping Mr. Sharett 
charged in his letter, constitutes a hos- 
tile act incompatible with the General 
Armistice Agreement, a view endorsed 
by the Security Council which in 
September 1951 had ruled that Egypt 
was not entitled to claim and exercise 
belligerent rights. 

Mr. Hammarskjold replied that un- 
der his Security Council mandate he 
could not discuss the closing of the 
Suez Canal to Israeli shipping. He was 
primarily to concern himself with the 
situation along the demarcation lines, 
in the demilitarized zones and the de- 
fensive areas defined by the Armistice 
Agreements. 

Yet, the Secretary-General added, 
the extent to which discussion of the 
shipping question is appropriate or 
possible would be determined by the 
willingness of the governments con- 
cerned to consider it with him in his 
capacity as Secretary-General. 


Sips Subcommittee of the Disarma- 
ment Commission is continuing to 
hold discussions in private at Lan- 
caster House, London. Members of 
the Subcommission are France, Can- 
ada, the United Kingdom, the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. 


Assembly Session 


enn See. Dac HAMMAR- 
\J sxsoip received from Rudecindo 
Ortega, permanent representative of 
Chile, Emilio Nifiez-Portuondo, per- 
manent representative of Cuba, and 
José Vincent Trujillo, permanent rep- 
resentative of Ecuador, a letter, dated 
March 26 which read: 


“The Permanent Representatives of 
Chile, Cuba and Ecuador to the United 
Nations present their compliments to 
the Secretary-General and, in pursu- 
ance of instructions received from 
their Governments, have the honor to 
refer to the question of the opening 
date of the eleventh regular session 
of the General Assembly. 


“While the opening of the eleventh 
session would, in accordance with the 
rules of procedure of the General As- 
sembly, take place on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 18, 1956, it is the feeling of a 
number of delegates that a postpone- 
ment of the opening of the session 
would be generally welcomed. There- 
fore, the Permanent Representatives 
of Chile, Cuba and Ecuador have the 
honor to propose, on behalf of their 
Governments, that the eleventh ses- 
sion be convened at Headquarters on 
Monday, November 12, 1956, 


“The Permanent Representatives 
would be grateful if the Secretary- 
General would transmit this proposal 
to the other Members of the General 
Assembly for their consideration.” 


This text was circulated by the 
Secretary-General, as a third person 
note, to the delegations of all Member 
states with the statement that it is the 
hope of the Secretary-General that 
a postponement of the opening date of 
the eleventh session of the General 
Assembly would provide opportunity 
for delegations, and especially those 
of the new Members, to engage in 
more complete preparatory work and 
thus expedite the deliberations of the 
session. 


Economic and Social Council 


bre need for accelerating industrial- 
ization, raising productivity and 


findie. new sources of energy and 
raw materials are the aspects of eco- 
nomic development on which the Eco- 
nomic and Soci#l Council is concen- 





trating at its twenty-first session which 
opened at Headquarters on April 17. 
The session, which is expected to last 
about three weeks, will also give de- 
tailed consideration to a draft conven- 
tion on the abolition of slavery. Other 
important questions on the agenda 
concern the reports of the Internation- 
al Monetary Fund and the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, the draft Convention 
on the Recognition and Enforcement 
of Foreign Arbitral Awards, and the 
problem of forced labor. 

The report of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 
characterizes the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1955 as the most active in the 
ten-year history of the institution. The 
Bank's recorded loans were about 
$410 million and net earnings about 
$25 million 


International Law Commission 


~” treatise on the law of nations 
will show that one of the fields 
where international law most often 
has practical importance to the in- 
dividual human being is that of inter- 
national responsibility. This abstruse 
heading covers the many times when, 
for example, nations have demanded 
reparation for injuries done their citi- 
zens, when citizens have successfully 
urged their governments to take up 
claims on their behalf against other 
governments, when governments have 
resisted claims because injured for- 
eigners were treated no differently 
from their own citizens in similar 
situations 

Great bodies of legal records have 
been built up around this subject. Vol- 
ume after volume, for example, of the 
“Reports of International Arbitral 
Awards,” published by the United 
Nations, record long series of deci- 
sions by international tribunals and 
commissions to liquidate claims by 
one state against another 


Enormous effort by learned jurists, 
opinions by international 
courts, detailed advocacy by foreign 
ministry lawyers—all of these have 
failed to win agreement on a law of 
international responsibility, leaving the 
possibility for great achievement, a 
report issued recently by the United 
Nations indicates, The report, entitled 
“International Responsibiltv,” was 
drafted by F. V. Garcia Amador for 
the International Law Commission, 
whose fifteen members charged with 
assisting the General Assembly in 
codifying and developing international 
law, met for their eighth session on 
April 23 at Geneva 

Although Mr. Garcia Amador, him- 
self a member of the Commission, 
was asked as special rapporteur to 
deal with the narrower subject of 


careful 


“State Responsibility,” he declares in 
the report that recent developments in 
the direction of giving individuals a 
certain standing in international law, 
until now almost exclusively concerned 
with states alone, make necessary a 
broadening of the field. It is this 
broadening which has introduced into 
the report what some experts believe 
is a novel aspect, a proposal for a law 
of international responsibility based in 
part on a developing international 
status for the individual 


Status of Women 


R* OMMENDATIONS on access of 
women to education, equal pay 
for equal work, the occupational out- 
look for women and economic rights 
of women were among the main res- 
olutions adopted by the Commission 
on the Status of Women which con- 
cluded its tenth session on March 29, 
at Geneva. The Commission's report, 
to the Economic and Social Council, 
was adopted unanimously, leading 
Mrs. Agda Rossel, of Sweden, the 
Chairman, to declare that this una- 
nimity, not only on the report but on 
other ,esolutions, marked a new mile- 
stone in the life of the Commission. 
“It may be unique in United Nations 
history and may be an example show- 
ing how women can cooperate,” Mrs 
Rossel said 

Other resolutions adopted by the 
Commission covered part-time work 
for women and employment condi- 
tions of older women workers, cottage 
industries and handicrafts, access of 
girls to vocational and technical train- 
ing, working women, including work- 
ing mothers with family responsibili- 
ties and means for improving their 
position, nationality of married wom- 
en, status of women in private law, 
technical assistance, political rights of 
women, and participation of women 
in the work of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies. 


Trusteeship 


bye Trusteeship Council, after re- 
viewing the report of the Admin- 
isterineg Authority of the French 
Cameroons, congratulated France on 
emphasizing education in the Terri- 
tory. While the curriculum at a pilot 
school at Pitoa, in the Benoué region 
is broad, offering advanced courses in 
such fields as forestry 
water resources and teacher training, 
the school also stimulates the natural 
desire of young people for self-expres 
sion. Drawings selected from work 
done by students at the school are 
reproduced in this issue (see page 72 
et seq.) The Trusteeship Council 


completed its seventeenth session on 


agriculture, 


April 6 after surveying conditions in 
five African territories (see page 14 
et seq.) 


Aviation 


— procedures designed to ease 
traffic congestion across the 
North Atlantic next summer have 
been adopted by a special North At- 
lantic Regional Air Navigation meet- 
ing held in Paris by the International 
Civil Aviation Organization. 

The proposed procedures do not in- 
volve substantial changes in present 
air navigation facilities in the North 
Atlantic but aim at making the best 
use of available installations. 

Proposed is a new system of posi- 
tion reporting for North Atlantic 
flights, which would come into force 
on May 1. Pilots would be required 
to report the position of their air- 
craft on crossing fixed geographical 
lines corresponding to designated me- 
ridians of longitude or parallels of 
latitude, instead of at hourly intervals 
as at present. 

It is believed that by reducing the 
workload in the area control centres 
and decreasing the probability of er- 
ror, this system will facilitate handling 
the ever-growing North Atlantic traf- 
fic while leading to a reduction in the 
serious delays encountered by this 
traffic during the last summer season 

Additionally, the meeting examined 
the problem of aircraft flying at very 
high altitudes (25,000-40,000 feet) 
and planned for the necessary weather 
forecasts to be made for such alti- 
tudes. Such forecasts are needed well 
in advance of actual operations to 
help in the preparatory planning. 


Handicapped 


Y ¥~ Conference of World Organ- 
izations Interested in the Handi- 
capped, attended by representatives of 
twenty-four non-governmental organ- 
izations, reaffirmed resolutions on the 
educational needs of blind youth, 
training teachers for handicapped 
children, medical rehabilitation for 
the disabled, the need for social re- 
habilitation, the recognition of the 
disabilities of infants at the early stage, 
and on United Nations technical ac- 
tivities 

Concluding a two day meeting on 
March 14, the meeting elected Eric 
Boulter, Secretary-General of the 
World Council for the Welfare of the 
Blind, Chairman; Donald V. Wilson, 
Secretary-General of the Internation- 
al Society for the Welfare of Cripples., 
Vice-Chairman; Colonel George Arne- 
man, representative of the World 
Veterans Federation, Secretary; and 
Earl P. Cruickshank, representative of 
the International Organization of Em- 
plovers, Chamber of Commerce, Rap- 
porteur 





Election 


Fine Council of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization will meet in 
Rome on June 18 to consider the a 
tion arising from Dr. P. V. Cardon'’s 
resignation. (See page 13.) The Coun 
cil session, called by S. A. Hasnie, 
Pakistan, the Independent Chairman 
of the Council, will deal with pro 
cedural steps necessary to the election 
of a new Director-General. The Fao 
Conference, which ordinarily meets 
every second year and which was con- 
vened in the fall of 1955, is the only 
body which can elect the Director 
General. The June 
Council will have to decide whether 
to call a special session of the Confer 


session of the 


ence or postpone the issue until the 
regular Conference session in Novem 


ber 1957. 


Census 


CONFERENCE of some fifty sta- 

tisticlans from seventeen Asian 
countries has called on all governments 
of the ECAFE region to conduct a pop- 
ulation census during 1956-65 but 
preferably in or around 1960. 

The Conference, which met in Bang 
kok from March 29 to April 7, was 
one of a meetings held 
throughout the world in preparation 
of a world population census to be 
taken in or around 1960 

Similar regional meetings on popu- 
lation censuses have been held previ- 
ously in Latin America, Europe and 
the Middle East. The recommenda- 
tions of all are available to the Statis- 
tical Commission currently in session 
at Headquarters 


series ol 


New Literates 


|e R years after its establishment in 
1951 as a UNESCO-Government of 
India pilot project to provide reading 


matter for new literates, the Delhi 
Public Library now has a stock of 


more than 60,000 books in Urdu, 
Hindi and English. The Library serv- 
ices 70,000 readers a month. A similar 
project started at the end of 1954 in 
Medellin, Colombia, also has a book 
mobile to reach the outlying districts 
and now serves more than 30,000 
readers a month. UNESCO, in a report 
“Reading Material for New Literates,” 
analyzes the problem of providing 
reading material for new literates, iso- 
lates some of the aspects involved, 
giving examples of significant experi- 
ences, and cites certain problems 
which require further study at the 
national or international level. 

Experience in many countries shows 
that literacy campaigns have often 
failed because of a lack of reading 
materials to carry the new literate 
from the literacy class to the stage 
where he can read fluently for pleas 
ure and profit, the report states, dis 
cussing the difficulties raised by the 
very special needs of the new literate, 
a term used to cover any adult or 
adolescent who has at some period 
acquired the basic technique of read 
ing, but has not yet developed his 
skill to the point where he can read 
with speed, fluency and complete un 
derstanding. 

The term new literate, the report 
states, may be extended to cover read- 
ers who are hampered less by their 
lack of technical proficiency than by 
their lack of reading experience, due 
to the inadequate supply of suitable 
reading material in the community in 
which they live, or more particularly 
in the language in which they have 
become literate. 


Children’s Fund 


AN ATIONS totalling $8,398,800 
for child-aid programs in forty- 
seven countries and territories have 
been approved by the Executive Board 
of the United Nations Children’s Fund 
which concluded its spring session on 
March 21. 

More than one-third of the new 
program, or $3,246,000, will go for 
malaria eradication and control. BCG 
vaccination and other 
control will cost $217,300; treponema 
tosis control, $565,600: trachoma con 
trol, $21,500; leprosy control, $37, 
000; typhus control, $10,000. Mater 
nal and child welfare will have $1 
558,800 and under the heading of 
nutrition, the milk and food conserva 
tion program will have $605,000 
Long-range feeding will take $1,282, 
600. The total of these long-range aid 
programs is $7,543,800. The remain 
der of the grand total allocation rec 
ommendations is listed as emergency 
aid, consisting of $55,000 for India 
(drugs) and $800,000 for Korea 
(feeding). 


tuberculosis 


The Executive Board also agreed 
that the operating costs of the Inter- 
national Children’s Centre in Paris 
should be equally shared by the 
French Government and uNnicer for 
the five-year period 1957-1961. The 
Centre's annual budget may vary be- 
tween the equivalent of $500,000 to 
$600,000, The French Government in 
the past paid approximately forty per 
cent of the cost and UNICEF sixty 
per cent. 

The record amount of $226,913 
was realized by the sale of UNICEE 
greeting cards in 1955. Approximately 
4,650,000 cards were sold in some 
fifty-six countries, bringing in a gross 
total of $453,544. Expenditures, cov- 
ering cost of personnel, production 
and sales promotion, amounted to 
$226,631. The figures are about fifty 
per cent higher than those for 1954 


Bank 


4 > International Bank for Recon 
struction and Development has 
made a loan of $5 million for the ex 
pansion of electric power in Ecuador 
The loan will help finance hydroelec- 
tric and thermal power projects which 
will nearly triple the supply of power 
to Quito, the capital. The demand 
for power there for both industrial 
and residential use is already about 
twice the available supply. The area 
has a population of 225,000 and is 
one of Ecuador's most important in 
dustrial regions. It is the centre of 
textile manufacturing, the country’s 
leading industry, and of the fast-grow 
ing pharmaceutical industry. Because 
of the shortage of power, many indus 
trial concerns have had to operate 
their own high-cost diesel units. This 
is the Bank's second loan in Ecuador, 
bringing the total of lending there to 
$13.5 million. The earlier loan was 
$8.5 million for a highway construc 
tion program in Guayas Province 


Physiotherapy School 


A school to train physiotherapists 
and physiotherapy assistants has been 
opened by the Federal Government 
of Pakistan in the Jinnah Central 
Hospital, Karachi. The first class of 
twelve students will be admitted in the 
near future 

The schoo! is under the direction of 
Miss Zulekha Sobani and will be op 
erated for the first two years with the 
assistance of Miss Diana Kidd, World 
Health Organization physiotherapist 
who has had wide experience in simi- 
lar teaching programs in other coun- 
tries. WHO will also contribute sup- 
plies, equipment, books and other 
teaching aids to the project. 

The Jinnah Hospital already has a 
physiotherapy department directed by 
Miss Sobani. Under the new scheme 





it will be expanded in order to be able 
to teach modern methods of physio- 
therapy and rehabilitation of phys- 
ically handicapped persons. The Gov- 
ernment will provide bursaries to at- 
tract suitable candidates as well as 
buildings, personnel and equipment 
and supplies that are available within 
the country 


Relugees 


he United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, Dr. G. J. van 
Heuven Goedhart, left Geneva by air 
on April 1 for a five-week visit to 
Latin American countries where he 
will consult with Heads of Govern- 
ments and Foreign Ministers on refu 
gee matters, including an examination 
of increased resettlement opportunities 
for refugee families under the United 
Nations Refugee Fund plan of opera- 
tions and the question of financial 
participation in UNREP 


Outer Space 


Agreement on the use of outer 
space by the nations of the world will 
have to be reached soon, according 
to a report which will be put before 
the Assembly of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization when it 
meets in Caracas, Venezuela, in June 
The report, which describes the acti 
vities of 1cao in the field of air law, 
points out that there is good reason 
to believe that “mechanical contriv 
ances” will travel beyond the earth's 
atmosphere in the near future. None 
of the rules which furnish legal guid 
ance to states on problems of sover- 
cignty apply to trips to outer space 
The Convention on International Civil 
Aviation, which has been ratified or 
adhered to by all of Icao’s sixty-seven 
member nations, gives each of these 
nations complete and exclusive sover- 
cignty over the airspace above its ter 
ritory, but it makes no mention of 
whether this sovereignty extends up- 
wards beyond the boundary of the 
air, There is at present no United Na- 


4 


tions specialized agency responsible 
for working out agreements on sover- 
eignty and rights and privileges in this 
area, but the Icao report notes that, 
as any space craft would have to pass 
through the atmosphere before it 
reaches outer space, Icao itself will be 
interested in the matter 


Asian Railways 


mM” Asian railways, troubled in 
recent years by a traffic load 
that considerably exceeds their carry 
ing capacity, have been forced to im 
prove operating and signalling facili- 
ties on existing single line tracks to 
reduce overcrowding on passenger 
trains and accelerate goods traffic 
Delegates to the fourth session of 
the Railway Subcommittee of the 
Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East, which was concluded on 
April 1 in New Delhi and attended in 
part by fifty 


Officials from fifteen Asian and non- 


railway engineers and 


Asian countries and territories who 
just completed a twenty-day visit to 
India, practical problems 
connected with the modernization and 


discussed 


better utilization of rolling stock on 
Asian railways and the improvement 
and intensification of training for rail- 
way staff 

The introduction of diesel locomo- 
tives to replace steam traction was 
one of the main topics considered. 
Dieselization in the region is inevit- 
able, the experts felt. Several Asian 
countries, notably Japan and Pakistan, 
have already rapid 
changeover to diesel, while Indonesia, 
with 100 diesel locomotives on order 
this year, will soon cease to purchase 


carried out a 


steam locomotives 

Other countries in the region, in- 
cluding India, which possess consider- 
able coal resources, will continue to 
rely mainly on steam tractors for a 
long time to come, While railway ad- 
ministrations noted the adverse effect 
of diesel locomotives on rails and 
track maintenance, and the initial tech- 
nical difficulties with engines, includ- 
ing breakdowns, diesel locomotives 
were generally praised by the dele- 
gates. The operating cost, for example, 
was much lower but, it was pointed 
out, maintenance is more expensive 
and generally requires a higher tech- 
nical skill, while the lifetime of the 
equipment is much shorter. 

In these circumstances, the experts 
held that dieselization was “in a large 
majority of countries of the region 
still in the experimental stage” and 
they therefore called on ECAFE to en- 
sure, by acting as a clearing house, a 


“much greater flow of information 
about diesel locomotives” and to final- 
ize its own studies as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 


Mumford Memorial 


Ihe Middle East has been chosen 
as the area trom which an educator 
will be selected this year to receive 
the Mumford Memorial Fellowship, 
an award designed to encourage writ- 
ing books that will advance teaching 
about the United Nations. 

Ihe Mumford Memorial Fellowship 
was established in memory of the late 
Dr. Bryant Mumford, of the United 
Kingdom, a former Director in the 
Wepartment of Public Intormation, 
who died in 1951. Lhe major portion 
oft the tund trom which the award is 
made was donated by Dr. Mumiord’s 
widow trom his participation in the 
United Nations rension Fund and 
the remainder by Secretariat triends 
of Dr. Mumford. It provided tor an 
award each year tor three years, be- 
ginning in 1954, and is open to quali- 
ned educators, mature in experience 
and capable as writers, who come trom 
tne geographic area decided upon 
each year. 

[he winner of the award must come 
to United Nations Headquarters where 
facilities are made available tor him 
to gain first-hand knowledge of the 
aims and activities of the Organiza- 
tion. He is under obligation to submit 
to the Fellowship Committee a manu- 
script of at least 10,000 words, in 
English, French or Spanish on some 
aspect of teaching about the United 
Nations. 

Ihe Department of Public Informa- 
tion, in cooperation with educational 
authorities, will promote publication 
of the manuscript or the writer may 
personally arrange for publication if 
ne wishes. 

Applicants this year are limited to 
educators from the Middle East and 
application forms are available from 
the United Nations Information Cen- 
tres in that region. When completed, 
the forms are to be sent to the Edu- 
cational Liaison Section, Department 
of Public Information, United Na- 
tions, New York. Information about 
the applicant’s degrees, research and 
professional experience, publications 
and honors received should be given 


Nuclear Power 


pes ten to fifteen years will 
4 probably be required before pro- 


duction of nuclear electricity becomes 


economical and can compete in the 
Asian region with conventional elec- 
tricity generated from water power or 





steam, according to members of the 
Electric Power Subcommittee of the 
Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East. 

Atomic energy eventually promises 
to be of great importance to Asian 
countries in the development of their 
economies, the experts agree, but even 
when it comes into use it will not 
render obsolete or redundant present 
production methods. In any case, pres- 
ent and future electric power require- 
ments in Asia are so large and so far 
exceed actual and potential supply 
that there will be sufficient room for 
all forms of electric generation for a 
long time to come. 


These are among the observations 
agreed upon by some fifty electric 
power experts from sixteen countries 
who attended the fifth session of the 
Subcommittee in Bangalore, India 
from March 7 to 12. 


Electricity from atomic power, they 
noted, had been produced in a small 
experimental plant in the Soviet 
Union for almost two years and nuc- 
lear electric power stations on an am- 
bitious scale were being designed or 
under construction in Britain, the 
U.S.S.R. and the United States. 

Experts from countries engaged in 
atomic research offered Asian coun- 
tries their assistance in research ex- 
periments and training in the course 
of the session. Experts from China, 
India, Pakistan, and the Philippines 
reported that their governments were 
either already installing nuclear reac- 
tors or negotiating for their construc- 
tion. Japanese members reported that 
their country was particularly anxious 
to go ahead with installation of reac- 
tors and the operation of atomic 
power plants which would be urgently 
required within the next ten years. 


Sugar Conference 


A UNITED NATIONS Sugar Confer- 
ence will be convened at Head- 


quarters on May 21. The present In- 
ternational Sugar Agreement which 
was negotiated at a United Nations 
Conference in 1953, came into force 
at the beginning of 1954 and since 
then world sugar prices have re- 
mained relatively stable. The Agree- 
ment provides for an examination, in 
the third year of its operation, of the 
entire working of the Agreement, es- 
pecially in regard to quotas and prices. 
After a preliminary review of the 
situation, the International Sugar 
Council requested the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to convene an international con- 
ference under the auspices of the 
United Nations to enable such an 
examination to take place on a wider 
basis than is possible within the Coun- 
cil. 


S" RETARY-GENERAL Dag Hammar- 
\J skjold spoke at the ceremony at 
Rockefeller Center, in New York City, 
when the flags of the sixteen new mem- 


hers were added to fill out the Center's 
famous United Nations flag display 


Technical Assistance 


4 t-: unusual growth of education 
in Italian Somaliland, probably 
the only country in the world where 
school enrollments are higher for 
adults than for children, has been re 
ported by a leading Swiss educator 
who has just completed a mission 
there for the United Nations Educa 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation 

Henri Grandjean, on leave from his 
post as Secretary-General of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction and 
Director of secondary education in 
Geneva, first travelled to Italian So- 
maliland in 1953 to help draw up a 
five-year plan for education which 
was approved by the Italian govern- 
ment and noted by the Trusteeship 
Council. Then, early this year, he re- 
turned to Africa to follow up his first 
mission and to help with a new plan 
covering the period to 1960—the year 
when Italian Somaliland is due to be- 
come an independent nation 

In an interview at UNESCO House 
in Paris, Mr. Grandjean produced 
facts and figures demonstrating the 
impressive changes which have taken 
place in the schools of Italian Somali- 
land in recent years. Although the 
country is larger than Italy-—and 
twelve times the size of Mr. Grand- 
jean’s native Switzerland—its popula- 
tion is only 1,250,000 and is com 
posed mainly of nomads for whom 
schooling has always been an almost 
insoluble problem. Yet the statistics 
show that 11,044 Somali children are 
now in primary schools as compared 
with 6,183 in 1953. Adult education, 


however, has mushroomed from 3,140 
students. in evening classes six years 
ago to 13,155 at present. 

A school of administration has 
been opened and secondary educa- 
tion has been extended until just be- 
low the university level. Agricultural 
and technical training schools are now 
in Operation and a new school set up 
to train future fishing-boat captains 
has already produced graduates 


R" ENT assignments in the technical 
assistance program: Dr. Ludwig 
Zohrer, Austrian educator and an 
thropologist, to Somaliland to work 
with local educators in a campaign to 
use education as a lever for raising 
the standards of living of the nomads 
William A. Tosberg, a leading 
prosthetics expert from the United 
States, on a three-month mission to 
rokyo. ... J. C. Sharp, chief assistant 
of the Birmingham Public Libraries, 
Birmingham, England, to assist Pak- 
istan in establishing a national bibliog- 
raphical centre in connection with a 
reorganization of the National Li- 
brary, Karachi. Edwin L. Read 
Jr., an American publisher of chil 
dren's books, to the Gold Coast to 
serve as director of the Gold Coast 
Vernacular Literature Bureau 
Arthur W. Torrie, a New Zealand sci 
ence teacher, to Sierra Leone to teach 
biology and general science, . Cyril 
Saunders, a_ British librarian, to 
Djakarta to work with the Ministry 
of Education of Indonesia in the de- 
velopment of university libraries. 

To the coastal desert of Peru, a 
1300-mile strip of land where barren 
waste lies at literally less than a stone's 
throw from fertile river oases, Profes 
sor Mogens Koie, of the University 
of Copenhagen, to work at an Arid 
Zone Research Institute now being 
established by the Peruvian govern 
ment and UNESCO. He will survey the 
coastal desert to map its soils, singling 
out regions where irrigation through 
canals or wells would have the best 
chance of making profitable crops 
possible... . To Pakistan, a mission 
from the Bank to discuss with govern- 
ment officials, banks and businessmen 
a proposal for establishment of a 
privately-owned industrial credit bank 
in Pakistan. The mission consists of 
George Woods, Chairman of the First 
Boston Corporation, Joseph Rucinski, 
Director of the Bank's Department of 
Operations for Asia and the Middle 
Fast and Harold Folk of the same 
Department. Another Bank mission to 
Karachi to review Pakistan's present 
economic situation and plans for future 
development, Remaining for about 
two months are Hubert Havlik, Chief 
of the Mission, Howard E. Tollev and 
Gunter Wiese, economists of the 
Bank's staff, and Sir Herbert Stewart, 
agricultural consultant. 





Security Council l /nanimously 


Requests Secretary -C seneral to Survey 


Ways of Reducing Tensions 
“ . 


in the Middle East 


Mr. Hammarskjold’s ‘Mission 


He Security Council on April 4 unanimously 

adopted a United States resolution on the Palestine 
question which requests Secretary-General Dag Ham 
marskjold to undertake, “as a matter of urgent con 
cern,” a survey of the “various aspects of enforcement 
of and compliance with” the Armistice Agreements 
between Israel and her four Arab neighbors (for text 
of resolution, please see page 69) 

Mr. Hammarskjold’s immediate task was to arrange 
with the parties concerned for the adoption of any 
measures which would reduce existing tensions along 
the Armistice Demarcation Lines. Major General 
E, L. M. Burns, Chief of Staff of the United Nations 
Truce Supervision Organization in Palestine was to 
attend these discussions. 

These measures, the resolution stated, should include 
the following points: (a) withdrawal of the forces of 
the parties concerned from the Armistice Demarcation 
Lines; (b) full freedom of movement for United Na 
tions military observers along these lines and in the 
Demilitarized Zones and in the Defensive Areas; and 
(c) establishment of local arrangements for the preven 
tion of incidents and the prompt detection of amy 
violations of the Armistice Agreements 

The Secretary-General was to report to the Security 
Council within a month to assist it in “considering what 
further action may be required.” 

Three U.S.S.R. amendments to the United States 
proposal, which had been opposed by Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., of the United States, were rejected. As the 
United States representative also objected to any sepa 
rate vote on his draft, the resolution as a whole was 
voted upon and adopted unanimously 


During the debate, Israel and the four Arab States— 
Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon and Syria—which had been 
invited at their request to sit at the Council table had 
endorsed the proposal, and each pledged their full 
cooperation to the Secretary-General in his mission. 

In explaining his vote on the resolution as a whole, 
Arkady A. Sobolev, of the U.S.S.R., said he had voted 
for it because it had been accepted by the parties con- 
cerned, and also in view of the explanations given by 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., that all measures contem- 
plated by the resolution would be within the framework 
of the Armistice Agreements and would be taken only 
in agreement with the parties concerned and the Secur- 
ity Council 

The Secretary-General, after the vote, told the Coun- 
cil that he shared the grave concern about the problems 
of the Middle East expressed in the course of the 
debate and felt that, under the circumstances, he should 
not hesitate to assume the responsibility which the 
Security Council put on his office. 

The scope of his mission, the Secretary-General 
observed, was well indicated and had been further 
clarified in the debate. The request of the Security 
Council, he said, neither detracted from nor added to 
his authority under the Charter. The extent to which he 
could explore possible ways of reducing the tension 
along the demarcation lines and the likelihood of suc 
cess of this exploration depended necessarily on the 
willingness of all parties concerned to cooperate fully 
with him “in a joint effort, inspired by mutual con- 
fidence,” Mr. Hammarskjold declared. He also trusted 
that all those “who are interested in a good outcome 
of the effort, but are not parties to the conflict, will 





assist the parties and myself by restraint in word and 
action, as without this the difficulties would be unneces- 
sarily increased.” 

Mr. Lodge, President of the Council for April, 
in reply, stated that the Secretary-General on the eve 
of his mission carried with him “not only our good 
wishes and our hopes, but also our heartfelt confidence 
and high regard and great expectations for your success.” 

At a press conference the day after the Security 
Council action, Mr. Hammarskjold warned against the 
expectation of dramatic results which are “not war 
ranted by anything that has been said or done or in 
tended in this case.” He described his mission as just 
“an episode on the long road.” The United Nations 
had been engaged for a number of years “in a long 
haul operation, and certainly there will be quite some 
time yet before we reach the state of affairs where 
everybody can feel happy.” He added that “even an 
Organization like this one” cannot work miracles. All 
his energy and devotion, he said, would be put into 
his task. The Secretary-General left New York by 
air on April 6 


United States Request 


The Security Council, which met at the request of 
the United States, devoted six meetings to the question 

one on March 26, one on March 28, and two each 
on both April 3 and 4. In a letter dated March 20 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., requested the President of the 
Security Council, Sir Pierson Dixon of the United 
Kingdom, to convene a meeting of the Security Council 
as soon as possible to consider the Palestine question 

The letter stated that the United States Government 
had become increasingly concerned “over recent devel- 
opments in the Palestine area which may well endanger 
the maintenance of international peace and security.” 


Security Council 
unanimously adopts 
resolution 


Information relating to the build-up of armed forces 
on either side of the Armistice Demarcation Lines led 
the United States to believe that the parties “may not 
be fully compying with the provisions of their Armistice 
Agreements which stipulates limitations upon armed 
forces in or near the Demilitarized Zones and the 
Demarcation Lines.” 

rhe instances of firing across and otherwise violat 
ing the Demarcation Lines, Mr. Lodge stated, were 
recurring at a dangerous: rate. Despite the earnest 
efforts of the Chief of Staff of the United Nations Truce 
Supervision Organization the parties had not agreed to 


proposals which he had put forward to them on his 


own initiative or as a Tesult of the Security Council's 
resolutions of March 30, 1955, September 8, 1955, 
and January 19, 1956. These three resolutions, Mr 


Lodge explained, had the unanimous support of 


Correspondents interview the Secretary-General 





DRESDEN 


Security Council's President for April, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the United States 


the Security Council and it should therefore be a 
“matter of genuine concern to each of its Members to 
ascertain the extent of compliance being given to them.” 
It was a matter of deep concern to the Government of 
the United States and it therefore requested urgent and 
early action by the Security Council to consider the 
situation then prevailing in the Palestine area. 

Mr. Lodge introduced the United States draft 
proposal on March 26. The United Nations, he said, 
had been dealing with the Palestine question almost 
continuously since April 2, 1947, Since August 11, 
1949, when the last of the Armistice Agreements be- 
tween Israel and the Arab States had been signed and 
all had been approved, the Security Council had met 
on the Palestine question ninety times. No other ques 
tion had so occupied the attention of the Council or so 
persistently challenged United Nations efforts. 

Today, seven years after the Armistice Agreements 
had been signed, the Palestine question was still un- 
solved. In fact, during recent months the situation had 
deteriorated and the world was alarmed at the prospect 
which it saw in the Middle East. 

It would be wrong, Mr. Lodge emphasized, to 
conclude that the United Nations had failed in its 
responsibilities. War had not come again to the Holy 
Land and he trusted that it never would. The indis- 
pensable factor in preventing hostilities thus far had 
been the United Nations, The present alarming situa- 
tion was a challenge which the Organization could not 
fail to accept. 

The United States therefore proposed that the Secur- 
ity Council request the Secretary-General to undertake 
immediately a personal investigation of ways and means 
of settling the numerous problems which stood in the 
way of peace. 

The United States believed that in the first instance 
United Nations efforts should be concentrated on full 
compliance with the Armistice Agreements by Israel 
and the Arab States and on the carrying out in detail 
of the Security Council's resolutions of March 30, 
1955, September 8, 1955, and January 19, 1956. The 
three resolutions, all adopted unanimously, represented 


the combined judgment of the Council members as to 
the essential steps to be taken to reduce tensions. 

The United States draft therefore proposed that the 
Secretary-General undertake as a matter of urgency 
discussions with the parties and with General Burns, 
to find ways and means to put these resolutions and 
the proposals which they embody into immediate 
effect. The draft resolution, Mr. Lodge said, was not 
intended in any way to derogate from the over-all 
responsibility of the Security Council in this question. 
The Council would be expected to continue to follow 
with great concern the developments in the area and 
to hold itself in readiness to deal at any time with any 
problem which might arise. 

At the Council meeting on March 28, Sir Pierson 
Dixon, President of the Council during March, declared 
that the Council was not dealing on this occasion, as 
it had had to do in the past, with a dispute between 
any of the Governments concerned. The item on the 
Council agenda dealt with the status of compliance 
given to the Armistice Agreements and the resolutions 
of the Security Council adopted during the past year. 
There was no complaint by anyone against anyone else. 
The draft resolution sponsored by the United States 
likewise made no complaint against anyone. He stated 
that a concern was felt all over the world that the best 
efforts of the Council, acting unanimously on three 
different occasions in the last twelve months, had not 
so far been successful in reducing tensions along the 
Armistice Demarcation Lines. This was a very serious 
matter. He called upon representatives to eschew, as 
sedulously as possible, all argument or controversy 
“which might complicate the Council’s task and which 
might even tend to increase the tensions which it is the 
aim and duty of the Council to reduce.” 


Arab Views 


At the meeting of the Council on March 28 the 
representatives of Egypt and Syria asked for clarifica- 
tions of certain points of the United States proposal. 

Omar Loutfi, of Egypt, asked whether the measures 
the Secretary-General recommends after discussion with 
the parties and with the Chief of Staff would be meas- 
ures taken within the framework of the Armistice 
Agreement concluded between Egypt and Israel. He 
considered that the reference in the draft resolution 
relating to Demilitarized Zones and defensive areas was 
to the Demilitarized Zones and the defensive areas as 
defined in the Armistice Agreements. Mr. Loutfi like- 
wise wished to have an explanation regarding what 
further action the Security Council would have to take 
after examination of the Secretary-General’s report. 

It appeared to Mr. Loutfi that the aim of the sponsor 
of the draft resolution was to find means of eliminating 
the tension prevailing on the Armistice Lines with a 
view to restoring calm—and this within the framework 
of the Armistice Agreements—and to entrust this “deli- 
cate task” to Mr. Hammarskjold, who enjoys general 
confidence. He emphasized that Egypt was always ready 
to cooperate with General Burns and with Mr. Ham- 





marskjold, as it had consistently in the past, to elimi- 
nate the tension on the Demarcation Lines. 

Ahmed Shukairy of Syria asked Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., to define the assignment of the Secretary-General. 


To ascertain the extent of compliance was one thing, 
and to investigate ways of settling problems standing 
in the way of peace was another. Mr. Shukairy wished 
to know whether the Secretary-General’s mission was 
to deal with problems of a political, economic or finan- 


cial nature. He asked what the demarcation line was 
for inclusion or for exclusion of various problems. 

Syria likewise wished to know what the nature was 
of those measures which the Secretary-General was 
requested to deal with, and which were referred to in 
the phrase “any measures.” Was the main assignment 
of the Secretary-General intended to be to survey vio- 
lations of the Armistice Agreements, or to amend the 
Armistice Agreements? To be successful, the Secretary- 
General’s mission must be “crystal clear from the very 
beginning,” and Syria’s questions were submitted with 
the sole object of clarification. 

It was needless to state that Syria welcomed a survey 
of the extent of compliance with the Armistice Agree- 
ments and the resolutions of the Security Council 
adopted last year. Syria was not in the wrong and did 
not fear any investigation, particularly when the investi- 
gation was carried out by the Secretary-General 

In a later intervention, Mr. Shukairy stated that the 
relief sought, as he understood it, was limited “to a 
thorough investigation of the extent of the implementa- 
tion of the Armistice Agreements and the said resolu- 


tions.” The object aimed at, as he read it, was “equally 
limited to the relaxation of tension on the Armistice 


Demarcation Line.” 


The Arab Governments, he said, had not been 
censured or condemned for any military attack ever 
since the Armistice Agreements were signed, and none 
of the four Mixed Armistice Commissions had ever 
passed a judgment against the Arab armed forces fot 
any raid or military operation, Thus it was only natural 
that a suggestion for an investigative visit by the 
Secretary-General would raise no objection on the part 
of the Arabs. Investigation would certainly reveal where 
the responsibility rested 

There was no complaint to be made about the pro 
visions of the Armistice Agreements themselves, as they 
were not responsible for the present tension, “It is 
implementation, rather than investigation, which is the 
core of the whole matter.” It was quite obvious to Mr. 
Shukairy that what remained for the Secretary-General 
to undertake was a survey of the effective measures 
that would arrest the armed forces of “a party to the 
Armistice Agreements” from carrying out any raid 
or military operation in violation of the Armistice 
Agreements 

Mr. Shukairy went on to state that the Secretary 
General, in his inquiry, would find that the Demilita 
rized Zones “have been militarized with military forces 
and military establishments.” In the defensive area, 
similar “violations are committed. In Lake Tiberias, 
for instance, the Secretary-General will find a naval 
force against the express provisions of the Armistice 
Agreement.” 

It has always been the contention of the Arabs, he 
declared, “that the armistice in Palestine is one and 
that the Armistice Demarcation Lines are one.” The 
Arabs have always advocated that, “although there are 
four Armistice Agreements yet the armistice itself is 


Representatives of Arab States meet in Informal Discussion at United Nations Headquarters, They are (from left to 
right): Omar Loutfi, of Egypt; Fouad Ammoun, of Lebanon; Abdul Monem Rifai of Jordan; Dr, Karim Azkoul, 
of Lebanon; Najmuddine Rifai and Ahmed Shukairy, both of Syria; and Sheikh Abdullah Al-Khayyal, of Saudi Arabia. 





indivisible, and any violation in one sector is in reality 
a violation of the whole. Likewise, a situation of tension 
in One area is a situation of tension in all the areas 
of the armistice.” 

Peace ir Palestine, he declared, “will never reign by 
United Nations force but by United Nations justice 

Ihe presentation of the United States draft, in hi 
opinion, was to be praised, as it was a step in the right 
direction. He submitted that this step “is a re-entry to 
the United Nations.” For a time the Palestine question 
had been treated outside the United Nations. If the 
Palestine question is “one of international concern, it 
must be dealt with on an international level; in the 
Security Council, when questions of security are at 
stake, or in the General Assembly, when political mat 
ters are at issuc If on the other hand the Palestine 
question “is one of a regional concern, not of an 
international concern, then the great Powers must keep 
away, with their hands off.” 

Abdul Monen Rifa’i stated that Jordan had a 
clean record of living up to its obligations under the 
Armistice Agreement despite the tremendous difficul 
ties that had beset it. Jordan had never appeared before 
the Security Council as an accused but always as a 
complainant. Nor had the country been censured for 
violating the Armistice Agreement or the Jordanian 
forces been condemned, Jordan was proud to come 
before this Council “with clean hands 

Jordan, he said, would favor any attempt to reduce 
tension on the Demarcation Line within the framework 
of the Armistice Agreement. The visit of the Secretary 
General to Jordan would be welcomed, and the 
Government of Jordan would use its best endeavors to 
facilitate his mission 

Lebanon, declared Fouad Ammoun, had never failed 
to observe the obligations imposed on it by the Armi 
stice Agreement it signed on March 23, 1949, and by 
the United Nations Charter. The United States initiative 
which had led to the Security Council meeting was 
welcomed by Lebanon. Particularly welcome also was 


the request to have the Secretary-General undertake an 
inquiry on the spot and to submit to the Council pro- 
posals resulting from that inquiry. Lebanon wished to 
assure the Secretary-General that he would receive 
from the Lebanese authorities “full and sincere coopera- 
tion with a view to ensuring respect for the Armistice 
Agreement and the principles of the United Nations.” 

Lebanon has no reason, any more than any other 
Arab State, to conceal its acts or its intentions. It has 
no aggressive intentions or preparations for aggression 
to conceal. Its only purpose, “and that a firm and 
settled one, is to defend itself, and to defend peace, 
against all aggression.” 

Mr. Ammoun’s understanding of the United States 
proposal was that (1) the Secretary-General’s mission 
would not go beyond the Armistice Agreements and 
would be limited to the technical requirements for 
their application; and (2) any measure he might con- 
template would only be adopted in agreement with 


the parties 


Israeli Views 


Israel’s approach to the United States proposal, 
Abba Eban said, was governed by certain basic prin 
ciples of its international policy. First, Israel had often 
advocated the fuller utilization of the office and person 
of the Secretary-General for the examination of inter- 
national tensions. Mr. Hammarskjold’s repeated efforts 
to help remoye some of the specific sources of tension 
in the Middle East had always received, and would con- 
tinue to encounter, Israel’s wholehearted cooperation 

Secondly, Israel understood the problem before the 
Council to be that of compliance with the Armistice 
Agreements. This was an important international ob- 
jective. These Agreements, Mr. Eban explained, were 
defined in their own first articles as indispensable steps 
towards the restoration of peace. In their preambles 
they call upon the parties to promote permanent peace. 


Envisaged as transitional measures towards peace they 


have, nevertheless, lingered without the progressive 


Arkady A. Sobolev, 

of the U.S.S.R., and 
Abba Eban, of Israel, 
exchange views before 
Security Council meeting. 





advance towards normal relations envisaged by their 
own signatories seven years ago. This in itself had made 
for certain weaknesses in their application. 

In the meantime, grave events had increased the 
perils of conflict. In order to save security in the 
Middle East it was necessary to do more than was 
envisaged in the United States proposal. But that which 
was envisaged might well serve as a valuable con- 
tribution. 

Israel, he declared, advocated early measures to 
restore the operation of the Armistice Agreements to 
their full integrity. The provisions of those Agreements 
should be meticulously observed. He noted, however, 
that wide gaps had arisen in their structures, and Israel 
was prepared to call the attention of the Secretary- 
General to some of the questions arising from these 
imperfections. 

Among the questions that should be gone into, said 
Mr. Eban, was whether each party felt that it was 
exercising the right to its security and freedom from 
fear of attack. Was it fully understood that signatory 
Governments were responsible for preventing crossings 
of the Demarcation Lines, or infiltration, or marauding 
or violence? Were the practices being maintained by 
any party on land or by sea in accord with the Armis- 
tice Agreements? Were all parties fully aware of their 
mandatory obligations under the Agreements requiring 
conferences of revision or review? 

He also referred to opening up access to the Holy 
Places and to cultural and educational centres in the 
Jerusalem area. He asked whether there were concen- 
trations of troops in any defensive area which exceeded 
the limits prescribed in the Agreements. 

If, as Israel feared, such breaches exist in the Agree- 


ments, then the Agreements are not in effective opera- 


tion and measures should be taken to restore their 
integrity. The Secretary-General might fruitfully con- 
sider these and other situations. In his discharge of 
his task, the Secretary-General would meet with the full 
comprehension and sympathy of Israel. 

In a later intervention, Mr. Eban observed that one 
of the speeches by one of the interested parties con- 
tained an ‘appraisal of responsibility for past violations 
of the Armistice Agreements. This appraisal, he de- 
clared, “does not accord with objective truth or with 
the findings of the Mixed Armistice Commissions in 
hundreds of cases.” 

His second observation was concerned with a “mis- 
conception” which arose as to the character of the 
General Armistice system. There are four Armistice 
Agreements, and not one, he said. Each Agreement 
has a separate text and a separate group of signatories, 
and each Agreement, registered separately with the 
United Nations, was an international instrument with 
its own completely separate identity, Furthermore, there 
are four Armistice Demarcation Lines, and not one. 
The juridical and political position is, therefore, “that 
we have four bilateral agreements between sovereign 
States which regulate their relations and which cannot 
be changed without mutual bilateral consent.” Israel, 


he declared, “cannot accept the idea that any State 
can be concerned with the operation of an agreement 
to which it is not a signatory. The ilateral character 
of each Armistice Agreement is to us a matter of 
fundamental importance.” 


United States Draft Explained 


Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., explained that there were 
no hidden meanings in the United States draft, and if 
one were to “search from now until doomsday with a 
magnifying glass” the only purpose one would find “is 
to prevent war.” And that, he said, is the first purpose 
of the United Nations. 

The United States wanted two things: “to act prompt- 
ly in the face of a gravely worsening situation, and in 
acting promptly, to indicate, with the Security Council's 
endorsement, certain steps which the Secretary-General 
and the parties might take to carry out the provisions 
of the Armistice Agreements.” The unanimous resolu- 
tions of the Security Council, to which the United States 
draft resolution referred, likewise had as their purpose 
the effective functioning of the Armistice. And that, he 
declared, “is our sole purpose. Surely no one would 
deny that unless the Armistice Agreements can be 
effectively carried out, a grave threat to the peace 
may result.” 

The United States wished to prevent a backward 
trend in the Palestine question. It saw no other way 
of preventing such a backward trend than by providing 
for strict compliance with the Armistice Agreements 
between the parties and the resolutions of the Security 
Council mentioned in the United States draft. 

The references in the draft resolution to the de- 
militarized zones and defensive areas, he stated, were 
“naturally those defined in the Armistice Agreements.” 
The various aspects of compliance with the Armistice 
Agreements, which the Secretary-General would be 
requested to survey, referred only to matters which 
would come within the natural purview of the armistice 
machinery and the Truce Supervision Organization. 
The arrangements referred to in the draft would, of 
course, be “arrangements as agreed between the parties 
and the Secretary-General.” 

Mr. Lodge stated that it would be for the arties 
concerned to determine in the final analysis the steps 
to be taken. The Secretary-General naturally “cannot 
amend or set aside the undertakings of the parties in 
the Armistice Agreements.” 

The draft resolution requested the Secretary-General 
to report not later than one month from the date of 
its adoption. He might report sooner if he considered it 
desirable. In the light of the Secretary-General’s report 
and of the situation then prevailing, the Council would 
have to consider whether any further action was re- 
quired and what that action might be. 


U.S.S.R. Amendments 


Arkady A. Sobolev stated that the Soviet delegation 
shared the view that the Security Council should keep 
incessant watch on the way in which its decisions are 





being carried out, especially in those areas in which a 
threat to the maintenance of international peace and 
security might easily arise. Consequently, the U.S.S.R 
had no objection to the idea expressed in the United 
States draft resolution, provided that the draft “is 
basically acceptable to all the countries immediately 
concerned.” 

The U.S.S.R. was fully in agreement with those 
who considered that all the measures adopted in the 
Middle East area to relieve the existing tension should 
be carried out only by agreement with the parties con 
cerned and with due regard to their interests. Mr 
Sobolev stressed the importance of this provision be 
cause “certain Western Powers have recently developed 
a pronounced tendency, on the pretext of preventing 
an Arab-Israel war, to work out plans for direct armed 
intervention in the affairs of the Arab States, in viola 
tion of their sovereign rights.” 

In this connection, Mr. Sobolev referred to “infor 
mation from Government circles in the United King 
dom, according to which, it appears, a plan has been 
worked out in London, for effective military interven 
tion within forty-eight hours if fighting should break 
out between the Arab countries and the State of Israel.” 
There were various other reports indicating that not 
only English but American forces, too, were being 
moved to the eastern part of the Mediterranean. 

It was also known that in February and March 1956 
a series of consultations was held in Washington be 
tween representatives of the United States, the United 
Kingdom and France regarding separate action in the 
Near and Middle East. 

Furthermore, at the initiative of the French Govern 


ment, a conference of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
of the United States, the United Kingdom and France 
was to be held in May. That conference, Mr. Sobolev 
understood, was also going to discuss the situation in 
the countries of the Near and Middle East, and so far 
as the U.S.S.R. knew, representatives of the countries 
in that area had not been invited to the conference. 

Such a procedure, and any other steps that might 
be taken without the participation of the Near Eastern 
States, he declared, could not possibly help to reduce 
tension in the area. To decide any question without 
the participation of the parties concerned was contrary 
to the provisions of the United Nations Charter. The 
U.S.S.R. emphasized that questions relating to the 
maintenance of peace and security in the Near and 
Middle East could not be discussed outside the United 
Nations but must be considered in the first place by 
the Security Council. 

Sir Pierson Dixon later stated that if the Council 
were to debate the responsibilities and-actions of other 
countries in the Middle Eastern area, there would be 
much to be said. Such a far-ranging debate in the 
present context would certainly not advance the present 
aim of the Council, which is the relaxation of tension 
along the Demarcation Lines between Israel and the 
Arab States. He, for one, did not propose to follow 
Mr. Sobolev. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., confined himself to a simple 
denial that the United States was engaged in any im- 
proper activity, militaristic or unilateral or both, and to 
expressing regret that such “an intemperate note should 
have been struck.” He also declared that there was 


(Continued on page 68 ) 


Major-General E, L. M. Burns, of Canada, Chief of Staff of the 
United Nations Truce Supervision Organization in Palestine. 





Resignation of 


Dr. Philip V. Cardon 


7s resignation after two years as Director-General 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization of Dr. 
Philip V. Cardon, United States, on the advice of his 
physician, brought from many member states and from 
the staff expressions of personal sympathy and of regret 
at the loss of Dr. Cardon’s leadership. Dag Hammar- 
skjold, Secretary-General of the United Nations, cabled: 
“Your departure will be keenly felt. I deeply appreciate 
your excellent cooperation and the spirit animating 
your personal approach to our common problems, and 
thank you for all that you have done as one of the top 
representatives of the United Nations family.” 

Dr. Cardon was elected Director-General in Novem- 
ber 1953 for a four-year term. The election was the 
culmination of a long and distinguished agricultural 
career that began in a pioneer settlement in Utah. 
From his boyhood days as a farm worker and agricul 
tural student Philip Cardon moved into teaching, re 
search, editing a farm magazine, and agriculturaF ad- 
ministration at the state, national and international 
level. He was for a number of years the Administrator 
of the United States Department of Agriculture's re- 
search activities, the climax of many years of service 
with his government. 

During Dr. Cardon’s period of activity with PAo, he 
helped shape the primary policy of increasing the pro- 
duction of food in the early post-war period. As world 
production began to recover Dr. Cardon participated 
in forming the policy known as selective expansion- 
encouraging the production of those crops most needed 
to improve standards of living, together with efforts to 
enlarge consumption, particularly in the less developed 
areas of the world. And in the past two years he led 
the Organization's efforts to solve problems posed by 
mounting surpluses of some products in certain areas 

Always he has followed the precept that FAO’s task 
is one of helping the less-advanced countries work out 
their own solutions to problems limiting their develop- 
ment. After first-hand observations in many countries, 
he wrote: 

“The problems which I saw are, in the physical and 
biological sense, not different from those with which 


Director-General of 


Food and Agriculture Organization 


I have long been familiar in my own part of the world. 
With different soils, climates, plants, animals, pests and 
diseases, the problems are nevertheless everywhere 
susceptible to the same techniques of investigation and 
attack which science has developed in its various inte- 
grated disciplines. 

“The differences lie in the people occupying the land, 
adjusting themselves to different environments, trying 
to conserve, develop and make the most of their natural 
resources, applying the human resources of their dif- 
ferent backgrounds and cultures to their problems, all 
to the end of achieving so far as possible the way of life 
they want. And these different ways of life, of looking 
at and going about things, have a richness of variety, 
reflect an accumulated richness of human experience, 
upon which the world needs to draw for stimulus to 
continuing human progress.” 

Under Dr. Cardon’s guidance, FAO embarked on new 
endeavors—endeavors which will add to man’s knowl- 
edge and use of the riches of earth and sea. One of 
these is the survey and appraisal of the world’s poten- 
tial resources, a longterm project to inventory the pro- 
ductive capacity of the globe, with a view to pointing 
out practical objectives which would help meet the 
increasing demands of growing populations and greater 
per caput consumption, Another is to collect and dis- 
seminate information from world-wide sources on the 
application of atomic energy to agricultural problems. 

Despite a decade of progress Dr. Cardon notes that 
“there are still millions ill-fed, in poverty. Resources 
still lie unused, or are inefficiently used by people who 
lack the technical knowledge or the capital, or both, 
to use their resources to the full. . . . The gap between 
the fortunate and the less fortunate, which FAO was 
conceived to help to close, appears still to exist. 2 

Much progress, he observed, has been made. But, he 
added, “the needs of mankind will never cease to chal- 
lenge an organization true to our purposes. I forecast 
a future of action steadily more vigorous and effective, 
by an Organization steadily more strong and mature, 
coming to closer and more exciting grip with the 
critical problems it confronts.’ 
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Paths to Autonomy in 


Trusteeship Lands 


Council Assays Developments in 


Five African Trust Territories 


5 in Trusteeship Council completed its seventeenth 

session on April 6, one of the longest since it first 
met almost ten years ago. For more than eight weeks 
of continuous meetings, the fourteen-member Council 
examined reports on five African Trust Territories, as 
well as various issues involving the operation of the 
Trusteeship System as a whole. 

The Council reviewed current conditions and pros 
pects in British-administered Tanganyika, Ruanda 
Urundi under Belgian administration, and the three 
West African territories of the British Cameroons 
French Cameroons, and French Togoland. The Coun 
cil’s exhaustive survey covered almost every aspect of 
the peoples’ lives; discussion covered such diverse issues 
as the menace of erosion and drought to the African 
farmer, the reasons for polygamy, the cost of bicycles 
to the rural worker, wage rates paid to miners in Tang 
anyika, and the problem of building more feeder roads 
in French Togoland. No detail escaped the Council's 
scrutiny in its survey of progress in the territories, In 
deed, the President, Mason Sears, summed up the 
Council’s session with the words; “We have profoundly 
important duties to perform on behalf of millions of 
people in Africa.” 


Mr. A. J. Grattan-Bellew, Special 
Representative of the Administering 
Authority in Tanganyika, seen 
with Sir Alan Burns (right), of 

the United Kingdom, during the 
Council's examination of the 

report on Tanganyika, Sir Alan 

has been his Government's 
representative on the Council 

since its earliest days in 1947, 
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Phe Council’s review was carried out against a back- 
ground of advancing political developments in the 
territories. Thus, the Council learned of constitutional 
changes in the British Cameroons promising a substan- 
tial degree of autonomy at the regional level. Robert 
Bargues, of France, announced that his Government 
intended, in the near future, to submit concrete pro- 
posals on measures for consulting the population of 
French Togoland as to their political future 

The question of the attainment by the Trust Terri- 
tories of the Charter objective of self-government or 
independence was again discussed by the Council and 
was the subject of recommendations integrated in the 
Council’s proposals and conclusions on several of the 
territories. The Council's appraisal of current conditions 
in the five territories appears on following pages 


Other Questions 


Che decision of the United States to hold new nuclear 
bomb tests in the Pacific Proving Grounds, which form 
part of the United States-administered Pacific Trust 
lerritory, came up for discussion and the Council 


adopted a resolution on the question (see page 56) 








In addition, the Council had before it, at the start 
of the session, a record number of petitions from vari- 
ous African Trust Territories, totalling 731. During the 
session, it received an additional 35,000 communica- 
tions from the French Cameroons. 

The total number of petitions examined by the Coun- 
cil since its establishment had not exceeded 8,000. Most 
of the 35,000 recent communications from the French 
Cameroons were originally addressed to the Visiting 
Mission which toured the territory last year. 

The Council found it necessary to establish a special 
committee of two—aAustralia and India—to study the 
35,000 communications, The committee, which is to 
report to the next session, submitted an interim report, 
which the Council noted. 

The Council took action on a great number of the 
petitions from African territories following detailed 
examination by its Standing Committee on Petitions. 


The session also marked an increase in the Council’s 
membership from 12 to 14. This was due to the fact 
that Italy, Administering Authority for Somaliland, 
became a full member of the Council following admis- 
sion to United Nations membership. As a consequence, 
a new non-administering member—Burma—was elected 
to the Council at the last General Assembly in order 
to maintain the balance, as required in the Charter, in 
the Council's composition. 

The present members are: Australia, Belgium, 
France, Italy, New Zealand, United Kingdom, United 
States (administering members); Burma, China, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, India, Syria and the U.S.S.R. (non-ad- 
ministering members). Mason Sears (United States) 
served as President of the Council and Max H. Dorsin- 
ville (Haiti) as Vice-President. 

The Council's next session opens early in June when 
reports on the Pacific Trust Territories will be reviewed. 





Council’s Comments and Recommendations 


on Conditions in the French Cameroons 


vo Council’s conclusions and recommendations on 
current conditions in the French-administered 
Cameroons were adopted by 7 votes to 0, with 7 ab- 
stentions. The Council's findings stemmed from its 
examination of the 1954 annual report on the territory. 

In its general comments the Council, noting the set- 
back which recent events may have brought about in 
the people’s political progress, felt that newly oriented 
efforts should be made to accelerate the attainment of 
the political objectives of the Trusteeship System. With 
regard to economic development and to the social and 
educational advancement of the people, the Council 
considered that progress was satisfactory and com- 
mended the efforts of the Administering Authority in 
these fields. 

A detailed reference to the incidents of April-May 
1955 was made by the Council, which regretted the 
disorders and that the activities of certain political 
organizations were such as to have caused the Ad- 
ministering Authority to dissolve them. The Council 
considered that the dissolution of these parties could 
not be regarded as the final solution and hoped that the 
Administering Authority’s present policy of tranquiliza- 
tion, together with the continued and intensified pursuit 
of programs of reform and general development will 
restore political activity to normalcy and end tensions 
which recently characterized the political life of the 
territory. 

The Council deplored abuse of the name of the 


United Nations and its flag by certain political organ- 
izations. It also regretted that, particularly in the 
Bemileke region, reprisals were taken by groups, some- 
times led by certain Chiefs, which engaged in retaliatory 
acts of personal vengeance that resulted in individuals 
being molested without reason and in the loss and 
pilfrage of property. 

While noting the statements of the special represen- 
tative in this connection, the Council hoped that certain 
persons still in detention will be brought to trial in the 
near future and that the Administering Authority will 
adopt an attitude of clemency towards those who were 
led astray by “mendacious and unrestrained propa- 
ganda.” 

With regard to the relations between the North and 
the South Sections the Council hoped that the feeling of 
increased antagonism between these areas which resulted 
from the May riots would soon be eliminated as a re- 
sult of continued efforts by the Administering Authority 
to develop the territory in all fields: by continued efforts 
to foster national consciousness, by increasing its edu- 
cational program and especially in the North, by 
furthering contacts among all people of the territory 
and by raising the standard of living. 


Political Progress 


In specific comments on the political scene the Coun- 
cil, noting the statements made by the representative of 
France and by the Special Representative concerning 











the status of the inhabitants requested the Administer- 
ing Authority to include in its next annual report the 
results of its study of the possibility of establishing a 
Cameroonian citizenship. If the Administering Authori- 
ty considered it impossible to establish such a citizen- 
ship, the Council further requested the Administering 
Authority to state the reasons for its opinion. 

With reference to the relationship between the Terri- 
tory and the French Union, the Council invited the 
Administering Authority to include in its next annual 
report all supplementary information concerning any 
changes of a constitutional nature. 

With regard to the development of representative 
executive and legislative organs and the extension of 
their powers the Council recalled its recommendation 
of the fifteenth session (in 1955) and noted the state- 
ments of the representative of France and of the Spe- 
cial Representative, It viewed with appreciation the 
promising constitutional and institutional reforms con- 
templated by the French Government, expressed hope 
that such reforms would shortly be enacted into law 
and urged the Administering Authority to take positive 
and energetic steps to implement them as soon as 
possible. 

The Council noted, with great satisfaction, that the 
number of communes mixtes rurales had risen to fifty- 
eight in the South Cameroons, thus covering the whole 
of this region. With the same satisfaction the Council 
learned of the existence of three communes de plein 
exercice in the South and hoped that a greater number 
of communes will be established in the North, where 
only two communes mixtes urbaines now exist. It fur- 
ther hoped that the Administering Authority will be 
able, in carrying out its program of reforms, to count 
upon the understanding and intelligent cooperation of 
the chiefs and their councils. The Council noted with 
satisfaction the Africanization of the civil service and 
hoped this would be a continuing process. 


Adult Suffrage 

On the development of adult suffrage and direct 
elections the Council, while noting with satisfaction 
the Special Representative’s statement that a further 
increase in the number of registered African electors 
in the territory has occurred, recalled its earlier recom- 
mendation and hoped that the bill now pending in the 
French Parliament to establish universal adult suffrage 
on the basis of a single electoral college, with no special 
electoral rights for any specific group of the population, 
would soon be enacted into law. It urged the Admin- 
istering Authority to take positive and energetic steps 
to implement its provisions as soon as possible. 

With regard to the judicial system the Council re- 
called an earlier recommendation and endorsed the 
suggestion made by its Visiting Mission to the effect that 
the Administering Authority urge African law students 
with scholarships to avail themselves of the opportu- 
nities offered them and render their service in the 
Territory's judiciary. 

The progress made in the various sectors of the 
territory’s economy, together with the growing partici- 


pation of Africans in economic expansion, evoked the 
Council’s satisfaction. The creation of stabilization 
funds—cocoa, coffee and cotton prices—was also noted 
with satisfaction. 

The Council commended the Administering Author- 
ity for the results obtained in organizing cooperative 
societies and hoped they will be extended to all cash 
crops. 


Development Plan Commended 


The Council congratulated the Administering Au- 
thority on the results obtained by the fulfilment of the 
first part of its plan for the economic and social develop- 
ment of the territory. 

The Council, noting that the petit equipment rural 
program is an integral part of the second part of the 
plan, aimed at increased production, invited the Admin- 
istering Authority to supply it with the most complete 
possible statistical information on the implementation 
of the program in its various fields of activity. 


Agriculture 


The Council, noting with satisfaction the introduc- 
tion of cash crops in the North and the efforts under- 
taken to diversify crops in the South and to improve 
their yield by the adoption of better methods, urged 
the Administering Authority to continue its efforts, 
particularly in the increased utilization of agricultural 
equipment adapted to local conditions. The Adminis- 
tering Authority was invited to redouble its efforts to 
introduce the best agricultural methods, in particular 
contour ploughing. 

Noting with satisfaction the measures taken to protect 
the soil, in particular the classification of forests and 
reafforestation, the Council deplored the attitude of 
numerous indigenous inhabitants and their representa- 
tives in this regard and hoped that by intensified educa- 
tion, the population will come to a better understanding 
of the serious problem of soil erosion. The Council 
invited the Administering Authority to continue efforts 
to improve livestock and pasturage and asked it to study 
the application of appropriate methods to obtain better 
results. in the processing of cattle hides. 


Industry 


The Council commended the Administering Author- 
ity for having undertaken to develop the production of 
hydro-electric power at Edéa and hoped that the in- 
digenous population will benefit directly therefrom by 
the creation of small industry supported by an adequate 
credit policy. The Council also noted with satisfaction 
the progress achieved in industrialization. 


Social Advancement 


In the social field the Council dealt with such diversi- 
fied questions as the status of women, labor conditions, 
housing standards, public health and the problem of 
alcoholism. 








While commending the Administration for its actions 
to raise the status of women and in particular, to resolve 
the problem of the bride-price, the Council requested 
the Administering Authority to continue its efforts in 
this connection, with the cooperation of the chiefs and 
leaders of the population, by increasing the education 
of girls and by inculcating different attitudes in the 
minds of the parents. It hoped that at the earliest pos- 
sible date the Administering Authority will consider 
the revision of those provisions of the Lamine-Gueye 
Law concerning family allowances which give rise to 
abuses on the part of polygamous officials and which 
constitute an increasingly heavy burden on the terri- 
tory’s budget. 

The Council, noting with satisfaction the success of 
the Administering Authority in implementing the Labor 
Code for Overseas Territories in the Cameroons and 
the increased number of trade unions, hoped that new 
collective agreements will be adopted in order to permit 
the complete application of the Labor Code. 

In view of the need for better housing the Council, 
while congratulating the Administering Authority for 
its accomplishments in this field, and aware of the 
formidable financial problem involved, expressed hope 
that the Administering Authority will allocate increased 
funds for a concerted drive to provide sanitary housing 
without neglecting rural areas. 


Health Services 


Noting with satisfaction the continued expansion of 
the medical and health services, the Council drew 
attention to the situation in certain regions which still 
are less favorably placed in this regard, and com- 
mended the Administering Authority for its effective 
cooperation with the religious missions and with UNICEF. 
It was hoped that more Africans will be trained in the 
fields of medicine, pharmacy, nursing and midwifery, 
and that they will return to the Territory to serve there. 

The Council noted with satisfaction the efforts of 
the Administering Authority to combat alcoholism, 
especially in the South, by instituting an intensive pub- 
licity campaign, by limiting the number of establish- 
ments selling alcohol, by increasing license fees, and 
by repressing illicit distillation. It was recommended 
that the Administering Authority consistently continue 
to combat alcoholism and urged the population to co- 
operate with the Administering Authority in such effotrs. 


Education 


The Administering Authority was commended for the 
general progress in education and particularly for the 
successful campaign conducted in the northern area in 
recent years. At the same time, because of the urgent 
need for education at all levels and in order to enable 
the people to contribute to, and benefit from, the 
progress in political, economic and social fields, the 
Council urged the Administering Authority, in coopera- 
tion with the Territorial Assembly, to intensify its 
efforts, particularly in the North, by allocating more 
funds for education and by continuing its efforts to 


adapt educational programs and teaching methods to 
the local environment. 

The Council, noting further that mission schools 
provide education for approximately two-thirds of 
school-going children and that there exists a cordial co- 
operation between the Administering Authority and the 
missions in their activities in education, congratulated 
the missions on the valuable contribution they have 
made to the educational advancement of the people. 

The Council noted the observations of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion on educational advancement and commended these 
observations to the attention of the Administerng 
Authority. The increased number of primary schools, 
classes, pupils and teachers and the increased interest 
in girls’ education in the North was noted with satisfac- 
tion by the Council. Nevertheless, in view of the uneven 
spread of education, and the fact that the enrollment 
of girls still lags far behind that of boys, the Council 
urged the Administering Authority, to expand and 
accelerate its teacher training programs and the train- 
ing of teachers in service. In this connection the Council 
congratulated the Administering Authority on its con 
siderable effort to develop continuation schools, schools 
for moniteurs and assistant primary teachers’ training 
schools. 

In secondary education the Council noted the in- 
creased number of pupils as well as teachers, and 
considering the small number of pupils in secondary 
schools in relation to the total population, recommended 
that the Administering Authority accelerate the rate of 
expansion of the various branches of secondary educa- 
tion and study the possibility of setting up a lycée in 
the North as soon as possible. 

The Council noted with satisfaction the efforts made 
to set up pre-apprenticeship schools, apprenticeship 
centres and technical schools, as well as the statement 
of the Special Representative that in 1956 most of the 
primary schools with a full curriculum will have an 
extra branch for apprenticeship and handicrafts, It 
noted that there is an urgent need for skilled technicians 
and craftsmen and hoped that the Administering 
Authority will continue to expand and accelerate tech- 
nical education throughout the territory and that the 
population will give its cooperation. 

The Council noted that there is still no institution of 
higher education in the territory and reiterated a pre- 
vious recommendation that the Administering Authority 
establish higher educational facilities as soon as prac- 
ticable and that in the meantime it grant more scholar- 
ships to Cameroonian students for study abroad. 

On the question of the attainment of self-government 
or independence in the French-administered Cameroons, 
the Council adopted a similar recommendation to that 
made in the case of Tanganyika (see page 70), to the 
effect that the Administering Authority should indicate 
such targets and dates in all fields, including the politi- 
cal, as would create conditions for the attainment of 
self-government or independence. [For recommenda- 
tions on other Territories see pages 70-74. | 
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Council Surveys Progress 


in Land of 120 Tribes 


Building for ‘Tomorrow in Tanganyika 


*TEADY progress in all fields of development in Tan 
\ ganyika has been commended by the Trusteeship 
Council, following its annual survey of conditions and 
prospects in this East African Trust Territory. The 
Council, after a searching examination of the latest 
Annual Report on the territory noted “with satisfaction” 
that the Administering Authority—the United Kingdom 
——is pursuing a policy of establishing harmonious rela 
tionships and effective collaboration among the nu 
merous racial groups and that Africans, through the 
recent constitutional reforms, have an increasing role 
in the management of public affairs and play a greater 
part in other spheres of the territory's life. 

In its report on Tanganyika — covering develop- 
ments during 1954—the Administering Authority stated 
that particular attention had been given during the year 
to promoting a greater participation by Africans in the 
territory's economic life, that the civil service had been 
unified, and that social relationships between the main 
communities had continued to develop satisfactorily 
The Administering Authority pointed also to progress 
in developing an inter-racial outlook and approach to 
local government problems, which it considered the 
essential basis for the development of the concept of 
common citizenship and the best method of encourag 
ing a wider interest in territorial problems. 


The year was marked by the completion of several 
major projects, including the International Airport at 
Dar-es-Salaam, several trunk roads and harbor works 
New projects begun include the building of a group 
hospital at Dar-es-Salaam while an initial survey of an 
irrigation scheme in the vast Rufiji Basin has been com- 
pleted. Summing up the latest developments in the 
territory the Administering Authority stated, “In gen- 
eral, the year may be said to have been marked by a 
growing realization on the part of many sections of the 
population of the basic importance of economic expan- 
sion if the future of the territory is to be assured.” 


Largest and most populous of the eleven Trust Ter- 
ritories, Tanganyika is situated between the Great Lakes 
of Central Africa and the Indian Ocean and lies just 
south of the Equator. It has a coastline of about five 
hundred miles, extending from Kenya and the Umba 
River in the north to the Rovuma and Mozambique in 
the south. The country’s total area is 363,000 square 
miles, and includes more than 20,000 square miles 
of inland water. Africa’s two extremes of topographical 
relief lie within its boundaries—the massive, snow- 
capped Kilimanjaro rising to 19,565 feet above sea 
level, and the deep, trough-like depression of Lake 
Tanganyika, the world’s second deepest lake 

At the end of June 1954, the estimated population 
was 8,084,000 Africans, 22,500 Europeans, and 89,200 
other non-Africans, the majority originating from India 
and Pakistan. Among the Africans some 120 tribes 
have been counted, and linguistically the territory is 
as varied as the number and diversity of the tribes 
Most of the Africans are Bantu-speaking but many 
different local dialects are also spoken. Swahili, the 
language of the coastal people, is understood through- 
out the territory and forms an invaluable lingua franca 
The majority of the indigenous population are pagan 
and “ancestor worship” survives in various forms 
amongst the tribes. The capital, largest seaport and 
town, is Dar-es-Salaam—‘“haven of peace”—which has 
a population of just over 100,000 

In a territory of vast distances, scattered populations, 
great areas of poor soil and huge tracts of land infested 
by the tsetse fly, most of the Africans are peasant agri- 
culturists, mainly concerned with growing food largely 
for their own consumption 


“A Bright Future” 


In introducing the Administering Authority's report, 
Sir Alan Burns, of the United Kingdom, told the Coun- 
cil that it was not possible to look for dramatic changes 
in Tanganyika but that change and development were 


. 





taking place at “an increasing pace.” Indeed, Sir Alan 
believed that Tanganyika has a bright future since many 
of its most difficult problems could, with a combina 
tion of energy and patience, be surmounted, and since 
many of the prerequisities of a stable and viable nation 
were visible already. 

It must be remembered that in this part of the con 
tinent the Africans had, in general, been in contact 
with the forces of civilization for a much shorter time 
than, for example, those on the West Coast of Africa 
and therefore, they could not look for “dramatic change 
year by year.” Sir Alan emphasized that the Administer 
ing Authority was taking all possible steps to encourage 
the development of the country and to fit the people 
for self-government 

Recounting events during the past year, the Special 
Representative, Mr. Grattan-Bellew, described the new 
Legislative Council set up under the 1955 constitutional 
reforms. The Council’s membership had more than 
doubled. For the first time in the territory's history 
members who were not officials sat on the Government 
benches 

Instead of fifteen official and fourteen non-official 
members, the Council consisted of sixty-one members, 
thirty-one appointed by the Government and thirty 
representative members. Those appointed by the Ad 
ministration included officials and non-officials, among 
them six unofficial members of the Executive Council 
and two women. The representative members were 
nominated by the Governor and included ten Africans, 
ten Asians and ten Europeans, one of each race being 
appointed to represent each of the eight provinces and 


the capital, Dar-es-Salaam, and the remaining three 


representing such interests as the Governor might direct 
when appointing them. Before appointing the repre- 


sentative members, the Governor had consulted many 
public and private bodies and been guided by their 
proposals. All the debates held in 1954 were notable 
for the non-racial approach shown by all members to 
the questions before the Council 

The 1955 Order-in-Council also contained provisions 
for organizing elections in certain areas by applying 
local legislation. The Governor would make an an 
nouncement concerning clections to the Legislative 
Council when he opened its new session. 

Steady progress continued in local government. One 
county council, six town councils and two local coun 
cils had been established under the Local Government 
Ordinance. One more county council and three new 
town councils were to be established during 1956 

The policy of electing native authorities and the 
various councils had continued to meet with success 
except in a few areas. A somewhat simple balloting 
system was being used in most of the districts of the 
territory for electing some councils, It was hoped that 


the first Town Council election could be held early 
in 1957 


Economic Progress 


rurning to economic development, the Special Rep 
resentative disclosed that the territory's external trade 
increasing yearly—had risen from about fifty million 
pounds in 1949 to about seventy-six million in 1954 
As in earlier years, 1954 had shown a favorable trade 
balance and the gap between imports and exports was 


narrowing 


Constitutional reforms have doubled the membership of Tanganyika’s Legislative Council which now includes 
thirty representative members while the Government side is no longer composed exclusively of Government officials. 
The Council is seen here in session at Dar-es-Salaam in April, 1955, 





Savings deposits had increased from about 1.7 mil- 
lion pounds in 1951 to approximately 2.4 million in 
1954 and to nearly 2.6 million pounds in 1955. The 
amount of currency in circulation was 15 million as 
against 10 million pounds in 1952. 


a 
Tanganyika’'s first African police superintendant, 
Chief Inspector Elangwa Shaidi, Below: Chief 
Marealle, of the Chagga tribe, in ceremonial dress 
Mr. Marealle, who studied at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, is one of the most progressive tribal leaders 
His wife is a member of the Legislative Council 
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The revised seven-year development plan would end 
during 1956 and a new development plan had been 
framed. It was primarily a specific capital works pro- 
gram and did not touch on local development plans 
financed from native treasuries. The new program pro- 
vided for the expenditure of some 25 million pounds 
during the next five years, of which the Administering 
Authority was providing 4.5 million pounds through 
grants. Seven million pounds would be spent on im- 
proving communications, approximately 5 miilion on 
social services, 5 million on the development of natural 
resources, some 3 million on urban development, 
around 2 million on the construction of public buildings 
and about | million on housing. Capital goods repre- 
sented the most important item in the program. 

On April 1, 1955, the Tanganyika Agricultural Cor- 
poration came into being and the undertakings of the 
Overseas Food Corporation were transferred to it. Con- 
siderable success had already attended the implementa- 
tion of the African tenant scheme, and so far, 160 
African tenant farmers were established on holdings. 
The Corporation was also empowered to act as the 
instrument for the Tanganyika Government in the 
promotion of agricultural experiments and develop- 
ment schemes. 

While it was Government policy to develop Tangan- 
yika to the full, much of that policy was directed 
towards encouraging the African to play his part in 
such development and to obtain a direct benefit from 
it. In that respect, the Special Representative cited the 
growing importance of cooperative activities. At the 
end of 1955, there were 311 registered cooperative 
societies, as compared with 243 at the end of 1954. 
During the 1954-1955 season, produce to the value of 
8.5 million pounds was handled by these societies and, 
in the Lake Province alone, the cooperatives had han- 
died 48,000 bales of cotton, or 45 percent of the 
aggregate crop, as compared with 29,000 bales in the 
previous year. The schemes of the Makonde Water 
Corporation and the Bena wattle plantations were the 
first of several such schemes enabling Africans to take 
a direct part in local government and to obtain an 
immediate benefit from it. Three revolving loans had 
been set up to assist Africans. Three million pounds 
had been set aside for developing water resources dur- 
ing the next three years. This was in addition to the 
£600,000 scheme of the Makonde Water Corporation 
and the plan to provide a new supply for Dar-es-Salaam 
at a cost of £1,500,000. 


Education and Health 


Mr. Grattan-Bellew also gave details of progress in 
the territory’s educational and health services. He 
revealed that at the beginning of 1956 there were 
314,000 children attending primary schools, or four 
thousand more than the target figure set by the ten- 
year educational plan. But the target for secondary 
schools had not, in fact, been reached. It was expected 
that during 1956 181 men would attend Makerere 
College in Uganda. During 1955 a total of 1,881 men 





and 520 women attended teacher-training centres. The 
Ifunda trade school was educating 336 students, while 
a further 200 entered in January 1955. The Moshi 
trade school was expected to open with 200 students 
in January 1957. The Dar-es-Salaam Technical Insti- 
tute, where certain classes were due to start by the 
end of 1957, was designed to accommodate 750 stu- 
dents. The Ifunda and Moshi schools should be able 
to provide accommodations for some 1,200 students 
in a few years’ time. In addition, there were seven 
Government departmental trade schools, which accom- 
modated some 700 persons. 

A new bill, to enable a trust fund to be set up to 
help finance higher education in Tanganyika, was being 
enacted. It was proposed to establish the fund through 
a first deposit of 711,100 pounds out of the Repara- 
tions Fund derived from the disposal of enemy property. 

In the health services, the new five-year development 
plan envisaged expenditures of 1.4 million pounds on 
hospital buildings and medical training centres. There 
was a great need in the medical department for locally 
trained personnel, and the group hospital at Dar-es- 
Salaam, when completed, with its accommodation for 
500 students would help supply this need. At present, 
there were thirteen students at Makerere College taking 
medicine and some 800 students at Government and 
mission training centres being trained as medical assist- 
ants, nurses and midwives. 


Information Services 


In its supplementary report to the Council, the Ad- 
ministering Authority stated that a 20 kilowatt broad- 
casting transmitter at Dar-es-Salaam was now in 
operation, and its broadcasts reach nearly all parts of 
the territory. A bill will shortly be introduced in the 
Legislative Council setting up an independent broad- 
casting corporation which will take over the services 
at present provided by the Government. 

The printing of the monthly Swahili newspaper, 
“Mambo Leo,” which has been enlarged, has been 
handed over to a commercial firm. The increase in its 
price to 20 cents had not affected its popularity, and 
plans for its further development were under considera- 
tion. A similar line of action was proposed in regard 
to the weekly Swahili newspaper “Habari za Leo,” and 
the daily paper, “Mwangaza.” A Newspaper Advisory 
Board was advising the Government concerning these 
papers, and when they became self-supporting, ways 
and means of handing them over to an independent 
Company or Corporation would be explored. 

The 1954 Visiting Mission to the territory, in its 
report to the Council, commented on the good service 
being given by public information media and the enter- 
prising use made of broadcasting for teaching in the 
schools. 

Council’s General Debate 

During the Council’s ensuing general debate most 
representatives commended the steady progress being 
made in the territory. It was generally agreed that 
significant political, economic and social developments 


Young students at a mission school in 
Tanganyika’s Southern Highlands, 


were taking place although the pace of advancement 
was necessarily limited by a number of factors, notably 
the question of finance. The peculiar difficulties created 
by the vast number of tribes, differing widely in cultural 
background and stage of development, were also noted. 
The fact that Tanganyika is larger in area and, in 
some cases, in population, than several of the states 
represented in the Trusteeship Council, was another 
point underlined. 

Emphasizing Tanganyika’s size and large population, 
Rafik Asha, of Syria, considered that the fundamental 
structure of the future organs of self-government already 
existed in the territory. Education was expanding and 
the economy was being developed; what remained to 
be done was to pour into the fundamental structure 
the power of the people themselves. It was the speed 
and proportion of that process which gave rise to some 
differences of opinion. 

His previous apprehensions as to the dangers of the 
racial stratification of the territory had almost disap- 
peared, but Mr. Asha felt that the question of the 
multi-racial society or state was the outstanding one 
The conception seemed to have a very definite political 
meaning and in fact to represent a definite form of 
political development: taking the East African region 
as a whole, he observed that the Administering Author- 
ity had declared that both Tanganyika and Kenya 
should develop as a “multi-racial society,” while Uganda 
had been described as a “primarily African state.” The 
word “primarily” seemed to provide for minority 
groups such as Tanganyika also possessed. In fact, the 
Trust Territory was already a primarily African state, 
and must be one eventually. He drew with regret from 
this situation the suggestion that the “multi-racial” idea 
contained some sort of protection or special privileges 
for the Europeans and Asians, although he did not 
think that this was the intention of the Administering 
Authority which, he hoped, would reflect further on 
the point. 














View of the 200-mile long Morogoro-lringa highway, running through Tanganyika’s Southern Highlands. Last 
December, the Governor, Sir Edward Twining, opened another stretch in this trunk road, linking Dar es Salaam 
with provincial towns, Since 1947, Tanganyika has spent £8,500,000 of capital on roads in the territory, and the 
recurrent costs of maintenance and improvement have increased from £175,000 to £750,000. In the next five years 
another six million pounds is to be spent on capital road works, with a corresponding increase in maintenance. 


Several other speakers agreed that the fundamental 
problem was to achieve the political, economic and 
social integration of the various elements in the ter- 
ritory. Mr. Kestler, of Guatemala, suggested that the 
Administering Authority should facilitate the greater 
participation of the Africans in the affairs of the terri 
tory by considering the possibility of establishing a 
common citizenship, as the Council had already pro 
posed, and of defining the rights which would be exer 
cised under it 

V. K. Krishna Menon, of India, gained three general 
impressions of the situation in Tanganyika: firstly, that 
there was no desire to perpetuate racial discrimination 
by contrast with a tendency in other territories to think 
that there were certain recial types which could not be 
educated nor advance politically; secondly, that progress 
had been made in every aspect but called for a great 
deal of speeding up; thirdly, that there was no sugges 
tion that self-government was not to be achieved; and 
fourthly, that the Administering Authority was aware 
of what was going on in Africa and of the impossibility 
of holding back the advance of African nationalism and 
the desire for better standards of living 

rhe Indian representative pointed out that the terri 
tory had been in existence for seventy-one years, al 
though it had been under the present Administering 
Authority for only thirty-one years, including those of 
war and uncertainty, but the pace was still slow. After 
surveying the history of the development of the terri 
tory’s political institutions, and contrasting it with that 
of Kenya, Mr. Menon referred to the resolutions of the 
General Assembly on the question of the attainment of 
self-government or independence and said that there 
must be a marked change in the present situation. The 
alternative to setting a date for the attainment of the 








objective, to which the Administering Authority had 
made clear its opposition, was to show that sufficient 
progress was being made towards it to make the fixing 
of a time-limit unnecessary 

Commenting on the question of fixing a timetable 
for the attainment of autonomy, Sir Alan Burns said 
that the Administering Authority did not consider it 
would be in the best interests of the territory to fix such 
a timetable or to introduce precipitate constitutional 
reforms and had therefore been unable, in accordance 
with its responsibility, to comply with the wishes of 
the General Assembly in this matter. The United King 
dom would carry out its obligations to Tanganyika in 
the same spirit as it had for British Togoland, where 
the absence of a timetable had not prevented it from 
proposing that the time had arrived for the Trusteeship 
Agreement to be abrogated 

The Special Representative emphasized that the pace 
of progress was limited by factors within the territory 
and did not lie solely at the will of the Administering 
Authority. Development, while not always necessarily 
depending upon the immediate ability of the territory 
to pay for it, must bear a proper relation to both the 
present and prospective finances. It was not a wealthy 
country, even if potentially so. A second factor which 
limited progress was education, which was not capable 
of rapid expansion. A third factor was the adverse 
climate and the separation of pockets of population 
and of productive land by enormous arid areas. Yet 
great progress had been made, of which there was con- 
crete evidence in such matters as the increase in the 
volume of trade and in public revenues and the three- 
fold expansion of education under the Ten-Year Plan 
just completed 

With regard to the question of a multi-racial society, 
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the subject of comment by several members, the Special 
Representative emphasized that the reality of the situa- 
tion was that three main races existed in Tanganyika— 
the Administering Authority had not put them there— 
and that the great development and progress which had 
been made was due to a very large extent to the two 
immigrant races. There was no doubt whatever that if 
it had not been for their presence and help, that devel- 
opment could not have taken place as it had; and if 
the pace was to be maintained, their help, willingly 
given, must continue to be relied upon. 

In specific comments on the political situation a 
number of members referred to the questions of parity 
of representation and were concerned .over the small 
proportion of African representatives in the Legislature. 
Max H. Dorsinville, of Haiti, considered the fact that 
some 20,000 Europeans, 80,000 Asians and 8,000,000 
Africans each provided ten non-official members in the 
new Legislative Council demonstrated an intention to 
maintain European supremacy for a long time to come. 
Parity of representation ill-concealed the fact that the 
role given to the African was a pitiful one, while in 
the Executive Council there were still only two indige- 
nous members 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. found it difficult 
to distinguish the present political situation from that 
existing a decade ago, even though, at least superficially, 
there had been some changes in the central and local 
organs of government. All powers were still concen- 
trated in the Governor and laws were enacted by him 
or by the Administering Authority under his name 
The Executive Council did not “execute anything” and 
the Legislative Council did not enact any legislation by 
itself. Both were largely advisory bodies assisting the 
Governor. Their structure was based not on the prin- 
ciple of racial equality but on that of governing the 
African population, by a small European minority. 

The representative of India said he would like to 
see the introduction of the elective principle into the 
legislature, which should now advance to the position 
of having an elected non-official majority. The Execu- 
tive Council should be reorganized so that the present 
non-official members would become the executive mem- 
bers and the officials the advisers; it should thus be 
possible even within the present constitution to move 
nearer to responsible Government. The possibility 
should also be considered of providing, in the next 
constitutional reforms, the machinery of automatic con- 
stitutional advance, so that instead of running a risk 
of becoming the “plaything of troubles” in Africa and 
changes in Government in the United Kingdom, the 
territory should have its own authorities—who should 
include the Governor—the power of deciding further 
reform. 


Africans in Administration 


Other points made by the Indian representative 
included observations on the civil service. Mr. Menon 
held that the fact that there were 18,479 Africans in 
the civil service as against 1,470 Asians and 2,826 





Europeans looked big, but these figures must be subject 
to the process of “weighting.” The Africans included 
people with no permanent positions in the service at 
all, and at the higher levels, their number was small. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Menon noted some improvement. 
There was now an African Distirct Officer, a fact which 
proclaimed that there was nothing biologically impos- 
sible in an African becoming a District Officer, With 
some effort a few more could be produced. There must 
first be education, but racial or at least educational 
barriers must also disappear if there was to be an 
appreciable increase at the proper levels. 

The representative of Burma, U Than Hla, was 
amongst others stressing the need for increased Afri- 
canization of the administrative service. He welcomed 
the recent adoption of the proposals of the East Africa 
Salaries Commission but felt that the Administration 
still hesitated to appoint Africans to higher posts. Since 
the future of the country would depend solely on the 
administrative experience of the Africans themselves, 
it was natural that more Africans should be appointed 
to higher posts in both the civil and judicial services 
More training facilities should be provided for recruits 
for these services. Africans must be given the oppor- 
tunity to work alongside their British counterparts 


Racial Distinction Denied 


Replying to the various observations on the political 
scene the Special Representative recalled that the 
present constitution had arisen from the unanimous 
recommendation of a representative committee set up 
in 1950. Its basis was to recognize the contribution 
that each of the races had made and would make in 
the foreseeable future to progress and development. 
Mr. Grattan-Bellew noted that some representatives felt 
that the ten Africans in the Legislative Council repre- 
sented the African population, the ten Asians the 
Asian population and the ten Europeans the European 
population, and had argued that the constitution of 
the Legislative Council was perpetuating racial dis- 
tinction 

There was a fallacy in that argument; it did not take 
into account what really went on in Tanganyika and 
in the Legislative Council. The Special Representative 
pointed out that each member was appointed to repre- 
sent an area, and did not represent his race. All had 
approached each question not as a racial issue but on 
that of what they considered best for the province they 
were representing or for the territory as a whole. There 
had never been a division on a racial basis. The division 
had more often been based on local geographical unity. 
This fact would become still clearer when elections 
were introduced into the Legislative Council because 
then a candidate to represent a particular area would, 
if he wished to be elected, have to appeal to the voters 
of all three races. As for suggestions that the con- 
stitution of the Legislative Council should be altered 
when the life of the present Council ended in 1958, 
the constitution had now been tried out and proved a 
success, and it seemed to suit conditions in Tanganyika. 
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Mr. Grattan-Bellew pointed out that all the members 
of the Executive Council were advisers, their duty being 
to give their advice, according to their conscience, to 
the Governor. The Executive Council was a policy- 
making body. Although the unofficials on the Executive 
Council were in a sense parliamentary under-secre- 
taries, their advice carried great weight and owing to 
their position in the Legislative Council, they had in 
fact very considerable powers. They could decide to 
dispute or oppose any proposed measure which was 
being considered by the Executive Council. In due 
course, the Council would become a cabinet, but the 
time was not yet ripe. 

Concerning suggestions that the constitutional instru- 
ments should contain machinery for automatic advance 
in constitutional development he stated that constitu- 
tions for British dependent territories were conferred 
by the Crown and it would not be proper to depart 
from that constitutional position. 

With regard to the Tanganyika civil service, Mr. 
Grattan-Bellew said that it was Government policy to 
create a service which would eventually be mostly 
African. The only limiting factor was education. It 
would be at least fifteen years before a boy going to 
school today finished his education. As and when 
educated Africans finished their education and were 
willing to take the civil service as their career, they 
would be incorporated into it. But there was no inten- 
tion of lowering the standard of the service in order 
to increase the Tanganyikan element in it, whether 
that happened to be African, Asian or European 


Healthy Trade Signs 


A majority of representatives noted the steady pro- 
ress in the economic field, particularly commending 
the expansion of public works, increased agricultural 
production, the land rehabilitation campaign, the favor- 
able trade balance and the substantial increase in 
currency circulation in the last five years. The fact that 
the territory’s external trade had increased by no less 
than fifty percent in value between 1949 and 1954 
was regarded as a healthy economic sign. The vigorous 
growth of the cooperative movement, providing pro 
ducers with a better outlet for their products evoked 
general satisfaction while several speakers noted the 
increasing diversification of crop production and the 
rapidly increasing role played by the indigenous popu- 
lation in the economic life as a whole. 

Robert Bargues, of France, noted that Tanganyika, 
like most countries in tropical Africa, had suffered from 
a considerable decline in the prices of exports. The 
Administration had, however, followed a wise policy 
of price stabilization while at the same time encourag- 
ing increased production, as was shown by the figures 
for sisal, coffee and cotton. At the same time the 
activity of the cooperatives had expanded, which would 
inevitably increase production 

Mr. Asha welcomed all steps taken to break down 
the economic separation of the various races, particu- 
larly by bringing the Africans into new enterprises. He 
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Processing sisal at a Tanganyika factory 
For the last fifty years Tanganyika has been the 
world’s largest producer of sisal which is 

the territory's main export crop. The fibre 

is shipped mostly to the United States, 

Britain and Canada. 


was greatly impressed by the continued growth of the 
cooperative movement, a feature on which the Admin- 
istering Authority deserved congratulations and encour- 
agement. Such projects as the tenant farming experi- 
ment and other activities of the Tanganyika Agricul- 
tural Corporation were also interesting and he suggested 
that the Corporation’s Annual Report might be in- 
cluded in the next Annual Report on the territory. 

A more critical view was taken by the representative 
of the U.S.S.R. who considered that Tanganyika’s eco- 
nomic level, on the whole, was very low. Mr. Grubya- 
kov held that hundreds of thousands of persons had 
a very low standard of living. Bearing in mind the 
natural riches of the territory, one would have thought 
that in the long period during which Tanganyika had 
been under British administration more economic and 
social progress could have been achieved. He held that 
the basic defect of the economic system of Tanganyika 
was that it was still colonial—the European plantations 
and undertakings held the key position in the economy, 
while the indigenous inhabitants were still at the stage 
of a patriarchal economy. 

The territory, he said, produced mostly agricultural 
commodities, and there were also minerals which were 
exported to the metropolitan country. The local indus- 
tries merely processed export products and were not 
adapted to the domestic market. The imports com- 











prised, for the most part, consumer goods. The export 
and import trade and the mining industry were in 
alien hands. 

The U.S.S.R. would be interested in learning the 
profits of these firms; what amounts were frozen in the 
United Kingdom and what part of the sums derived 
from the territory returned for its development. Con- 
cerning the expenditures of £25 million in development 
funds, Mr. Grubyakov stated that such partial invest- 
ments were praiseworthy but the total, spread over 
seven years, meant only 8 shillings per head of the 
population per annum 

The funds would be spent mainly on such projects 
as the construction of houses and roads but this he felt, 
did not bring about a change in the colonial economy. 

Mr. Grubyakov noted that the entire working popu- 
lation of Tanganyika paid taxation and that the amount 
of tax seemed to be rather formidable since the average 
monthly pay of a worker was from 15 to 5O shillings. 

Replying to specific criticisms on economic condi- 
tions, the Special Representative denied that the United 
Kingdom gained any “sinister advantage” from its trade 
with Tanganyika. The volume of trade between those 
two countries constituted only one third of the terri- 
tory’s total trade and was evenly distributed between 
exports and imports. India was the second largest 
supplier of goods imported into the Trust Territory. 

It had also been maintained that although the Afri- 
can was the principal producer in the territory, produc- 
ing £60 million-worth, he received very little return on 
his products; that was very misleading. Between one- 
half and two-thirds of what the African produced, Mr. 
Grattan-Bellew said, was food for his own consump- 
tion. The remainder was exported quite profitably for 
the African, who was now beginning, with the help of 
Government and the co-operatives, to market his goods 
himself. 


Gold and Diamond Mining 


On questions about gold and diamond mining, the 
Special Representative said that there were no restric- 
tions in either instance nor was there any outside in- 
fluence affecting output. The diamond industry was 
important for the territory; two mines were now in full 
operation and were disposing of their total output. The 
territory received its full share of the profits through 
royalties and income tax. The Government kept a very 
careful control over diamond prospecting and mining 
because if control was relaxed a situation might arise 
in which the Government would not receive its fair 
share of the profits. 

The Special Representative replied to statements 
that there was a housing crisis in the territory. Admit- 
tedly there was a shortage in the towns which the 
Government was remedying by building houses itself; 
it was floating an African Housing Loan and creating a 
£2 million Housing Corporation. Community develop- 
ment was being promoted in rural areas by the Social 
Welfare Department, with financial aid from the Gov- 
ernment. 








With regard to the Administering Authority's land 
policy, he could not guarantee that there would be no 
more alienation of land, for that would not be in the Ter- 
ritory’s interests. There were forty-three million acres of 
potentially productive land not yet under cultivation. 
No African had the capital and skill necessary to open 
up those areas; it could only be to his advantage if 
someone else were permitted to do so, thereby improv- 
ing the economy and increasing its revenue and so 
making advance in other spheres possible. It had been 
suggested that the form of tenure of land held under 
Native Law and custom should be altered. A Royal 
Commission had studied that matter and the views of 
the Government on its recommendations were awaited. 
There had been criticism of the granting of rights of 
occupancy for ninety-nine years. That, however, was 
simply a matter of business: the land in question re- 
quired considerable investment and many years’ effort 
before it would begin to yield any return and it would 
therefore be unreasonable to offer any other terms. 

In the social sphere representatives noted the in- 
creased medical and health services, the addition of 
three new hospitals in 1955, improvements in the status 
of women and the steady growth of trade unions. 


Social Advancement 

rhe representative of New Zealand was gratified that 
the sum of £1,400,000 would be spent on hospital build- 
ings and medical training centres in the new five-year 
plan. 

While admitting the increased number of doctors in 
the territory the U.S.S.R. representative nevertheless 
thought they were still too few, A large number of peo- 
ple, moreover, still used the services of witch doctors 
and this was one of the reasons for the high rate of 
mortality among the population, There were still too 
few dentists. 

The representative of China noted the ordinance 
passed in 1954 which had removed a number of offences 
from the list of those for which corporal punishment 
could be imposed upon adults. This was encouraging 
and in line with the Administration’s policy of looking 
toward the ultimate abolition of the punishment 

Other representatives strongly urged the immediate 
abolition of corporal punishment and the Special Rep 
resentative stated that comments on this question would 
be conveyed to the Administering Authority and be 
given careful consideration. 

In the educational sphere representatives noted the 
increase in the percentage of children of primary school 
age who were attending school from 15.5 in 1947 to 
36% at the beginning of 1956. The fact that the total 
school enrolment was increasing and that a sub- 
stantially increased proportion of the available public 
funds was devoted to African, as distinct from non- 
African schools, evoked satisfaction, Some representa- 
tives regretted that there were very few Africans in the 
higher educational posts and felt there was a need for 
a unified pattern of education regardless of race, Con- 
cern was also expressed over the existence of three 





types of schools—those for African, Asian and Eu- 
ropean children. 

Replying to educational points the Special Repre- 
sentative emphasized that in the new Five-Year Plan 
now being prepared, stress would probably be given 
to the expansion of the middle-school education and 
expansion elsewhere where it could be undertaken, 
within financial limits. As to the division of the schools 
according to race, this was inevitable since it was desir 
able that in primary school children should be taught 
in their mother tongue. A suggestion had been made 
that the classes should be mixed but this would increase 
administrative costs; it would be uneconomic, and 
would curtail the expansion of the education program 
while the advantage would be negligible. Secondly, the 
financial aspect was a very serious obstacle. Europeans 
reasonably paid fees and an education tax for the edu- 
cation of their children and little came out of the general 
revenue of the territory for this education, Asians also 
very substantially paid for the education of their chil 
dren. By contrast, the African paid next to nothing. It 
was only recently that fees had been fixed for all 
African schools but even now those were nominal 

The Government's policy remained, nevertheless 
that eventually there would be only one school system 
for all. The Special Representative also assured the 
Council that when the time came for the need of a 
university in the territory there would be one; but the 
immediate need was for some kind of technical or pro 
fessional college, rather than a university college. Fair 
criticism had been made regarding vocational educa 
tion but the new plans would remedy this deficiency 


Timetable Proposal Advanced 


When, on April 2, the Council considered the pro 
posals of its Drafting Committee on Tanganyika, dis 
cussion turned on a recommendation for a series of 
target dates to be set for political, economic, social and 
educational advancement in the Trust Territory 

Presenting the United Kingdom's views on a recom 
mendation which it regarded with “much disappoint 
ment,” Sir Alan Burns found it hard to understand the 
motives of those delegations which sought to provoke 
a head-on clash with the Administering Authority, The 
United Kingdom always maintained that the Council 
could be an instrument of value to an Administering 
Authority and had sought to cooperate fully with the 
Council. The effect of a head-on collision between the 
Council and the Administering Authority could only be 
to undermine the Administering Authority's confidence 
in the Council in all spheres. He wondered whether that 
was really the result desired by those delegations which 
had taken the initiative in the matter of time limits for 
self-government. 

It was difficult to see why some delegations pinned 
their faith to the concept of timed political development 
It was easy to argue that, since timetables for economic, 
social and educational development were often set 
by Administering Authorities, there was no logical 
reason why timetables for political development should 


not be set. The recommendation in question implied 
there was no difference between timed political develop- 
ment and timed economic, social and educational de- 
velopment. Sir Alan held that there was a profound 
difference. Development in the other spheres was 
fundamentally development of a physical nature, where- 
as timed political development would have to be “abso- 
lute guesswork” since there could be no physical or 
factual basis on which to calculate. 

Sir Alan profoundly regretted that the Council 
should decide, if it adopted the recommendation, to 
throw overboard its procedure for the examination of 
conditions in the Trust Territories by treating the ques- 
tion of the attainment of self-government or inde- 
pendence as divorced from a realistic appraisal of the 
territory's present conditions and future prospects, 
judged according to objective merits and criteria. 

Benjamin Gerig, of the United States, said that no 
country had done more than the United Kingdom to 
spread throughout the world the basic concepts of free- 
dom and the basic attributes of free government. It was 
doubtful whether any member of the Council or the 
General Assembly could offer much advice to the 
United Kingdom on the subject of developing free and 
stable governmental institutions. Consequently, when 
his delegation invited the Administering Authority to 
consider the practicability in Tanganyika of adopting 
programs of planned development, in the form of 
intermediate target dates for certain political, economic, 


Pryochlore—A Question Mark 


F' Ww of the safari drivers who thunder along 

the Great North Road in Tanganyika’s 
southern highlands notice a small signboard 
which states simply “Mbeya Exploration 
Company.” Yet the bumpy road by that 
signboard leads to a project which may 
bring increasing prosperity to Mbeya and 
the Trust Territory, for in the remnants of a 
very old, now extinct volcano, towering 
more than 500 feet above the Songwe-flats, 
pyrochlore has been found. It is from this 
mineral that niobium is extracted—a metal 
comparatively new to the industrial world 
which may have great potentialities. It is 
used in the manufacture of jet engines, for 
heat resistant alloys, and the United States 
is stockpiling niobium. Pyrochlore is very 
much of a Tanganyika question mark at the 
moment, but the next two or three years 
will give the answer, and it will probably 
mean prosperity for the Mbeya District of 
Tanganyika 





social and educational matters, it did so in the knowl- 
edge that the Administering Authority had considerable 
practice in the matter and had often taken the leader- 
ship itself. 

Obviously, it was for the Administering Authority 
to decide how far and fast development programs could 
be carried out. In favoring the Drafting Committee's 
recommendation the United States recognized that there 
were tremendous and hopeful forces of national aspira- 
tion emerging in the world which deserved the support 
and sympathetic understanding of all. 

The delegations of France, New Zealand, Belgium 
and Australia opposed the recommendation for a 
series of target dates. Endorsing the United Kingdom's 
views Robert Bargues, of France, said it was entirely 
senseless to set a target date in the political sphere 
where the human factor played such a great part. To set 
a target date for the attainment of autonomy was to 
disregard the administrative conditions of a territory, 
particularly in a relatively backward territory. 

William G. Thorp, of New Zealand, recalling his 
delegation’s stand on the question at the Council's 
fifteenth session (see the Review Vol. 1, No. 10, 
April 1955), contended that the development of each 
Trust Territory presented particular and often unique 
problems; there was no reason to believe that the situa- 
tion in Tanganyika fitied into any pattern that might 
work in other territories or other parts of the world 
There was great enthusiasm and much hard work being 
done in Tanganyika towards achieving self-government 
and it was inspired by the Administering Authority's 
present policy. There had been no demand in the terri- 
tory for timetables. 


When a Trust Territory had reached an advanced 
stage in its progress towards self-government, it might 
sometimes be both possible and politically desirable to 
forecast certain limited and imminent steps in political 
development, but no one claimed that that was the 
situation in Tanganyika. New Zealand considered that 
the Administering Authority was in the best position to 
judge whether it was possible or at all practicable to 
establish target dates or timetables. 

Rikhi Jaipal, of India, a member of the Drafting 
Committee which had submitted the controversial rec- 
ommendation, explained that it had been prepared in 
response to General Assembly resolutions on the sub- 
ject. While it represented a point of view different from 
that held by the Administering Authority, Mr. Jaipal 
saw no need for it to provoke “a head-on collision.” 
Nor could he accept the implication which the United 
Kingdom had read into the recommendation, namely 
that an atmosphere of understanding and confidence in 
the Administering Authority was lacking in Tangan- 
yika. India’s experience was that the atmosphere in 
this territory was most hopeful and he was sure that the 
modest recommendation submitted would serve to lay 
a firm foundation for lasting cooperation between the 
Administering Authority and the people. India con- 
sidered it was a very modest proposal. 

After paragraph-by-paragraph voting the proposal 
in question was adopted 8-5 with | abstention, The 
various other detailed recommendations and observa- 
tions on Tanganyika (see page 70) were adopted by 
varying votes, many of them unanimously. The Coun- 
cil’s report on conditions in Tanganyika was finally 
adopted on April 6, by 7 votes to 0, with 7 abstentions. 





Council’s Resolution on Attainment of € tharter’s Goal 


A proposal concerning information 
on specific measures being taken by 
the Administering Authorities of Trust 
Territories to lead their territories 
toward the Charter’s goal of self- 
government or independence was 
adopted by the Trusteeship Council on 
March 16. Previous recommendations 
on this question have been made by 
both the Council and the General 
Assembly. In a resolution of last De- 
cember the Assembly drew the Coun- 
cil’s attention “to the importance 
which it continues to attach to this 
question”, and renewed an earlier re- 
quest that the Council include in its 
future reports to the Assembly its con- 
clusions and recommendations on the 
measures taken or contemplated in 
Trust Territories toward the attain- 
ment of autonomy 

The text of the Council's resolution 


on this question was as follows 


The Trusteeship Council, 

1. Decides to take note of General 
Assembly resolution 946 (X) of Decem 
ber 15, 1955 concerning the attainment 
by the Trust Territories of the objective 
of self-government or independence; 

2. Further decides, in pursuance of its 
resolution 1254 (XVI), to draw the at 
tention of all its drafting committees on 
the annual reports of Trust Territories to 
General Assembly resolution 946 (X), 
and instructs them to prepare, in the 
light of the relevant resolutions of the 
General Assembly, appropriate draft con 
clusions and recommendations concerning 
the question of the attainment by the 
Trust Territories of self-government or 
independence; and, in order to facilitate 
the implementation of resolution 1254 
(XVI) 

(a) requests the Secretary-General to 
include in the customary working papers 
outlines of conditions in each Trust Ter 
ritory drawn up in such a manner as will 
facilitate consideration of developments 


under the heads set out in sub-paragraphs 
(a)—-(e) inclusive of paragraph 3 of 
General Assembly resolution 752 (VIII) 
by the Council and its drafting commit- 
tees; and, in conformity with the relevant 
resolutions of the General Assembly, 

(b) instructs its drafting committees 
to incorporate, in a readily identifiable 
form, in the individual chapters of Part 
Il of the Council's annual report to the 
General Assembly which review progress 
made by each Territory towards attain 
ment of the objectives of the Trusteeship 
System, such conclusions and recom 
mendations as may be appropriate as 
well as factual information related di 
rectly to developments under the heads 
mentioned in sub-paragraph (a) above; 

3. Requests the Secretary-General to 
prepare, in the light of these arrange 
ments, a separate section of the Council's 
report to the General Assembly contain- 
ing the information indicated in the 
General Assembly resolutions referred to 
above, and the conclusions and recom- 
mendations of the Council thereon. 
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Swift Constitutional Gains in British Cameroons 


‘ouncal Underlines Economic and Social Problems 
( | Underl / l Social Probl 


TeEARLY a million and a.half people in British- 
administered Cameroons are moving quietly but 
surely toward increased participation in government 
and a better standard of life. Gains in representative 
government so far have led other advances, but the 
Administering Authority and the representatives of 
the local populations are working together to find solu- 
tions to problems concerning increased agricultural 
output, building of adequate roads, and the develop- 
ment of health and educational facilities. This is the 
over-all tenor of a report on the Cameroons under 
British Administration by a United Nations Visiting 
Mission, and the predominant view of the Trusteeship 
Council, where progress of the Trust Territory has been 
under examination 

The Cameroons under British Administration has an 
area of some 34,000 square miles lying along the east- 
ern frontier of Nigeria, with an ethnically diversified 
population speaking a variety of different ‘anguages 
and adhering to different religious beliefs. The former 
German colony of the Cameroons, mandated after 
World War I to the United Kingdom and France by 
the League of Nations, was a geographical entity rather 
than one with essential cultural and economic unity. 
Its division between the two powers under the terms of 
the mandate did not break up large ethnic groups as 
happened in Togoland with the Ewes, and the problems 
of administration under the succeeding United Nations 
Trusteeships have been primarily those of building up 
the economy and the general welfare, and of fostering 
participation and responsibility in government. 

The Cameroons under British Administration con- 
sists of two areas separated by a forty-five mile stretch 
of the Nigerian frontier, and running southward from 
Lake Chad to the Atlantic Ocean. Northern Camer 
oons, with approximately half of the Territory's popu- 
lation, is peopled largely by so-called pagan groups and 
a minority of adherents to Islam. A variety of local 
languages are spoken in the region, with Hausa becom- 
ing fairly widespread in recent years. The Southern 
Cameroons, running from a point somewhat south of 


the Benue River to the Gulf of Guinea, has a popula- 
tion of Bantu- and semi-Bantu-speaking peoples. Eng- 
lish is widely spoken in the extreme south, and there 
has been a significant trend toward Christian belief. 

The two segments of the Territory have been tied 
into the Nigerian administration in different ways and 
to different degrees, in line with needs as seen by the 
Administering Authority and in accordance with pre- 
vailing desires of the population. 


Visiting Mission Reports 


During its meetings last year, the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil appointed a Visiting Mission to examine the progress 
and problems of both French- and British-administered 
Cameroons. The Council directed the Mission, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Max H. Dorsinville of Haiti, 
to report fully on its findings. It was to consult with 
representatives of the Administering Authority, hear 
the views of spokesmen for the local population, receive 
such communications as might be presented, and gen- 
erally observe what it could first-hand. Other members 
of the Mission were Mr. Robert Scheyven (Belgium), 
Mr. Hsi-Kun Yang (China), and Mr. Edward W. 
Mulcahy (United States of America). 


During the course of its 1955 tour of British-admin- 
istered Cameroons, the Mission travelled approximately 
1,870 miles by land and 600 miles by air. And on 
February sixth of this year it made its report on the 
Territory to the Trusteeship Council. 

Noteworthy among the many observations of the 
Mission was the “progress toward complete political 
responsibility” in the Southern Cameroons. In accord- 
ance with the expressed wishes of the majority political 
party in the south—the Kamerun National Congress— 
the Southern Cameroons has been given a quasi-federal 
status within the Federation of Nigeria, whose constitu- 
tion came into operation in October, 1954. The South- 
ern Cameroons has its own legislature, with powers to 
make laws for the territory on all matters within the 
competence of a regional government, and to raise 
revenues from specified sources. The main difference 





between the position of the legislature of the Southern 
Cameroons and those of other areas in the Nigerian 
Federation is that laws passed by it must be approved 
by the Governor-General. Elsewhere in the Federation, 
local legislation is final and not subject to review by 
the Governor-General. 

The Southern Cameroons has its own House of 
Assembly and its own Executive Council. The House 
of Assembly consists of the Commissioner as President, 
three ex-officio members (the Deputy Commissioner, 
the Legal Secretary, and the Financial and Develop- 
ment Secretary), thirteen elected members, six repre- 
sentatives of the Native Authorities, and not more than 
two Special Members appointed by the Governor-Gen- 
eral to represent special interests not otherwise repre- 
sented. Interestingly enough, one of the Special Mem- 
bers in the House of Assembly—a woman—is ap- 
pointed to represent the women of Southern Camer- 
oons. The Executive Council consists of the Commis- 
sioner as President, three ex-officio members, and four 
members selected from the unofficial members of the 
Assembly. Although not invested with ministerial re- 
sponsibilities, each of the four members concerns him- 
self with specialized interests. 


Views on Political Future 


The Visiting Mission received a number of com- 
munications from various groups in the Southern Cam- 
eroons dealing with present and proposed constitutional 
arrangements. One of the principal proposals was that 
the scheduled .revision of the Federation of Nigeria 


Constitution later this year should provide for a “full 
measure” of self-government for the Southern Camer- 
oons. The Kamerun National Congress phrased their 
request as “the attainment of self-government”; The 


“ 


Kamerun Peoples Party requested “a better position 
for the Southern Cameroons, i.e. full regional status 
for the Southern Cameroons controlling their own port- 
folios,” and declared that “the time has come for a 


responsible form of cabinet government”; and the 
Kamerun National Democratic Party expressed the 
hope that the next constitution would be “of our own 
choice, free from any dictation from Nigeria,” and that 
Northern and Southern Cameroons would be brought 
together under the same legislature. All of these groups 
were of a single mind that a House of Chiefs should be 
created, though there was no unanimity on the powers 
that representatives of the chiefs should have. 

The Visiting Mission noted that the trend of political 
thinking in the Northern Cameroons had been in a dif- 
ferent direction. Delegates from the Northern Cameroons 
had expressed their desire at the London and Lagos 
Conferences that their area continue to be administered 
as part of the Northern Region of the Federation of 
Nigeria, and there is no notable sentiment in the area 
for the kind of status sought in the south. The Northern 
Region of the Federation has a legislature composed of 
a House of Chiefs and a House of Assembly. The 
House of Chiefs includes all the first class chiefs, thirty- 
seven other chiefs selected for membership in accord- 
ance with regulations issued by the Governor, and 
various other members, including an advisor on Moslem 
law appointed by the Governor. The House of As- 
sembly consists of a President, four official members 
appointed by the Governor, 131 elected members, and 
not more than five Special Members to speak for com- 
munities or interests not otherwise represented. The 
Northern Cameroons’ four constituencies thus are in- 
tegrated into the parliamentary organization for the 
Northern Region. Under provisions worked out in 
1954, the Northern Cameroons representation is to be 
increased, making it larger proportionately than that of 
any other area in the Northern Region. 

All political groups in the Northern Cameroons favor 
remaining within the Northern Region, and there ap- 
pears to be little if any sentiment for amalgamating 
with the Southern Cameroons or portions of the Cam- 
eroons under French administration. Southern senti- 


Members of the 
Visiting Mission hear 
Principal Veterinary 
Officer, Mr. 1. P. 
MacFarlane (left), 
explain the work 

of the Livestock 
Investigation Center 
in the Jakiri 
Bamenda Division, 





The Fon of Bali reads a 
communication to the 
members of the Visiting 
Mission in the community 
hall of the 

Bamenda Division 


ment, on the contrary, is for consolidation of the two 
areas and, later, unification with that part of Camer 
oons under French administration 

The Mission came to the conclusion that consider 
able progress has been achieved in the social field, but 
that a great deal remains to be done. Changes have 
come least rapidly in the far north, where the people 
cling to traditional ways most strongly, and most 
rapidly in the far south, where contacts with the out 
side world have been most continuing. Also responsible 
for changing social patterns in the Southern Cameroons 


have been the loosening of family clan and tribal ties, 


and the weakening of the authority of the chiefs. Educa 
tional facilities are more widely spread in the south, 
women are attaining a greater degree of independence, 
and the opportunities for employment are greater 
Furthermore Christian missions, with their various edu 
cational health, and welfare programs, have been well 
received in the south, where there are now an estimated 
123,800 Christians of different denominations, as op 
posed to 1,825 in the north 

As in certain other aspects of comparison, the status 
of women varies greatly in north and south. Through 
out the whole Territory women continue to be the pivot 
of the indigenous economy, being responsible for the 
production and preparation of food. But in the South- 
ern Cameroons they have achieved a considerable 
degree of “independence.” This appears to be especially 
true in the political field. Southern Cameroons women 
are playing an increasingly active part in politics, Ex- 
cept in the region of Bamenda, they are eligible to vote 
and to become candidates for election, provided they 
pay tax. The Kamerun National Congress, the domi- 
nant political party in the south, has women’s sections 
which play an active role in the party's activities 

The Visiting Mission declared, however, that in the 
social field “the most noticeable aspect is the air of 
liberty that prevails over the whole Territory.” In 
both north and south the Mission found complete free- 
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dom of expression, assembly, and religious worship 
But it concluded that much yet remains to be done in 
the fields of health and education, that trade union 
organization is not satisfactory, and that there is a 
conspicuous shortage of skilled workers. It proposed 
that means be found to accelerate the training of tech- 
nicians, and that meanwhile technicians might be ob- 
tained from overseas on a temporary basis. 

The Visiting Mission took note of the work the 
Administering Authority had done toward diversifying 
cash crops, increasing the quantity of locally-produced 
foodstuffs, improving pasturage and cattle, and utilizing 
and preserving forest resources. It also suggested that 
more thought be given to potential development of 
fish farms, which could produce a new source of food 
in the area. 


Resettlement Pilot Project 


Resettlement of population in certain areas is begin- 
ning to show promising results. Earlier in the history 
of the region, ancestors of some of the present day 
“pagan” peoples in Northern Cameroons had fled into 
the hills before immigrating warlike tribes. Some 70,000 
people still live in these hills. Their area is overpopu- 
lated, but they have developed good farming practices 

rotation of crops, fertilizing, and contour farming 
to protect against erosion. With the coming of settled 
conditions in the country as a whole, they are beginning 
to descend into the valleys again. The easy availability 
of land in the plains has resulted in abandonment of 
many of their exemplary farming habits. They clear, 
farm the land intensively for five or more years, then 
move on when the land is exhausted to a new site 
where the process is repeated. 

To cope with this recent development, which appears 
to be a trend, the Administering Authority devised the 
Gwoza Settlement Scheme to control the flow of these 
people to the plains west of the Gwoza hills. The 
purpose of this pilot plan is to establish settlers and 





train them in economic farming methods which will lead 
to increased food production in the Northern Cameroons. 
The intended pilot area of cultivation is 1,500 acres, 
of which 500 acres already have been cleared. Eight 
hundred acres have been set aside as communal forest 
and fuel areas, and for cattle grazing. Farms are thirty 
ucres each, and a few settlers have been provided with 
oxen for plowing. Other settlers are scheduled to receive 
oxen when it is established that the area is free of the 
tse-tse fly. The settlers clear their own land and build 
their own houses. Eight settlers came in 1953, twenty- 
three in 1954, and at present there are forty-two. The 
main crops are guinea corn, groundnuts, and cotton 

Following earlier grants amounting to £4,900, the 
Northern Region Production and Development Board 
has made a further grant of £6,150 for capital expendi- 
ture for the extension of the project, and the Dikwa 
Native Authority has contributed to the current expen- 
diture at the rate of £900 per year. 

In its report, the Visiting Mission expresses the hope 
that the Gwoza Settlement Scheme will soon be devel- 
oped beyond the pilot stage so that increasing numbers 
of the “pagan” peoples may enter more fully into the 
economic and political life of the Trust Territory. 

The Mission acknowledges the many difficulties faced 
by the Administering Authority, but stresses that a 
general political advance in the area is bound up with 
improvement in economic, social and educational con- 
ditions. It expresses the view that political groups in 
both north and south might well devote a preponderate 
share of their energies toward improvement of these 
conditions. 


Council’s Discussion 


Commenting on the report of the Visiting Mission, 
the United Kingdom Government, as Administering 
Authority of the Territory, pointed out that the im- 
portance of special effort in the economic and social 
fields and, particularly, in improvement of the road 
system, is well recognized by the Administering Author- 
ity. The United Kingdom expressed the hope that there 
would be some advances in these fields to report to the 
Trusteeship Council following the forthcoming review 
of the Constitution of the Federation of Nigeria. It 
noted that between 1951 and 1955 £1,145,000, from 
the Cameroons Development Fund alone, had been 
spent on the road between Victoria and Bamenda. The 
Visiting Mission had suggested that special attention be 
paid to the Kumba-Mamfe section of this road to con- 
vert it from a “pilot track” into a tarred all-season 
highway. The United Kingdom representative com- 
mented that the Mission had seen the stretch at the end 
of the rainy season, when work in progress was con- 
cealed by the weather conditions. Since then, it said, 
nearly all the temporary bridges and culverts on the 
Kumba-Mamfe section, about 140 in all, had been re 
placed by reinforced concrete structures capable of 
carrying heavy roadbuilding equipment. 

In the general discussion which followed, there was 
widespread support for the view that emphasis must be 


placed on social, economic and educational advance- 
ment. There was also general approval of the con- 
stitutional arrangements worked out for both Northern 
and Southern Cameroons. Most representatives regarded 
the constitutional provisions as an advance in the right 
direction, The representative of the Soviet Union, Mr. 
Bendryshev, took a less favorable view. He considered 
that the Trust Territory had no independent political 
or administrative existence, and that in actuality the 
application of the Constitution had consolidated the 
division of the Territory and incorporated it in parts 
into Nigeria, Establishment of the Consultative Com- 
mittee for the Northern Cameroons, he said, did not alter 
that region’s status as a segment of the Federation of 
Nigeria, since the Committee had only consultative 
powers. As for the Southern Cameroons, the repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Union maintained that it still 
did not have self-government. He took exception to 
the position of the Administering Authority that con- 
stitutional arrangements had been made in accordance 
with the freely expressed wishes of the people He held 
the view that the two parts of the Territory should be 
reunited politically, and that a Cameroonian govern- 
ment should be set up outside the framework of the 
Nigerian Federation. The Soviet Union representative 
also asked for a time limit for the Territory's attain- 
ment of self-government or independence. 

The representative of Guatamala, Mr. Arenales 
Catalan, voiced the opinion that the political union of 
the Territory with Nigeria and its division into two 
parts were contrary to the provisions of the Trusteeship 
agreement. He expressed the hope that the arrange- 
ments would not be regarded as permanent, but rather 
as a means of training the population in matters of 
government, 

Disagreement with the Soviet view that consultation 
with parliamentary leaders did not constitute consulta- 
tion with the people came from the Indian representa- 
tive. He declared that in his opinion parliamentary 
government was developing in Nigeria and the Trust 
Territory in a manner which brought the population 
into close contact with their government, It was reason- 
able to hope, he said, that the forthcoming constitu- 
tional conference would prepare the way for Nigerian 
independence. This development would have consider- 
able importance for the future of the Trust Territory, he 
said, and it was important to give considerable thought 
to whether the Southern Cameroons could or should 
carry on by itself when Nigerian independence has 
been achieved. 

Words of caution were spoken throughout the Coun 
cil discussions against any precipitous decision on the 
question of union between Northern and Southern 
Cameroons, or unification with the adjacent French 
administered Territory 

Progress toward universal adult suffrage was 
examined by a number of representatives, and the gen 
eral tone was optimistic. It was hoped by some speakers 
that female suffrage would be extended to the Bamenda 


(Continued on page 45) 
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These 
Ballots 
Togolanders 
Choose 


Ther 


The separation of Togoland under 
British administration from the Gold 
Coast and its continuance under 
trusteeship, pending the ultimate 
determination of its political future. 











Future 


The union of Togoland under Brit- 
ish administration with an independ- 
ent Gold Coast 





Plebiscite in British T ogoland 


sha TOGOLAND, administered for the past forty 

years by the United Kingdom as an integral part 
of the neighboring Gold Coast, is being offered the 
choice of joining the Gold Coast, itself on the threshold 
of independence, or of remaining under Trusteeship 
pending some other solution. 

Some 400,000 inhabitants of this 13,014 square mile 
territory will be asked on May 9, in a United Nations 
observed plebiscite, to state their preference for either 
of the two alternatives. The significance of the occasion 
arises from the fact that it is the first plebiscite ever to 
be conducted in a United Nations Trust Territory 

In the northern section of British Togoland, the first 
message the drums deliver in the morning is “God the 
great drummer says: As time changes, man also must 
change.” 

For the people of British Togoland, the plebiscite 
which will define their political status for the foresee- 
able future will certainly be the most concrete example 
of change in their history 

As time and man change, Togolanders are calm 
From the tropical swampy south slashed by swirling 
rivers and forested with huge kapoks, cotton trees and 
baobabs, some of them hundreds of years old, to the 
north of savannahs and flat plains stitched by small 
thorny trees with twisted branches and fields of tall 
dry grass, the tribal villagers are weighing the pros and 
cons of their historic choice 

To help in the orderly execution of that choice, the 
United Nations, in its role of supervisor of Trust Terri 
tories, has sent a group of observers to Togoland. Their 
task is to explain, where explanations are needed, the 
rules of the plebiscite and to note whether the rules 
are followed 


Over bumpy, dusty roads the observers travel to 
the villages of mud huts and grass roofs, with a large, 
ancient tree as a focal point around which the villagers 
gather under the chairmanship of the Chief. 

Men in bright colored cloaks slung over the left 
shoulder and women in printed dresses (the material is 
imported from England and Japan) and with a silk 
scarf of matching color over their heads, receive the 
United Nations representatives in proper style accord- 
ing to local customs and protocol. 

The Chief sends for the elders. All sit in a circle. In 
the south, the Chief sits on his stool, patterned after the 
Golden Stool of the Ashantis; in the north his seat is 
a leopard skin. The Chief makes a speech of welcome. 
The United Nations representatives shake hands with 
all present, beginning at the right. The Chief tells his 
people why the United Nations representatives are there 
The observers explain the object of their visit. 

This, of course, is to outline again the choice the 
people are making and the rules under which the choice 
is made and the votes counted. As would any people 
with such an important choice to make, the Togolanders 
have a pretty good idea of what the plebiscite is about 
and how it is to be carried out. Nevertheless, one United 
Nations observer at a remote village, having finished 
his talk and asked for questions, was unprepared for a 
request for an explanation of a paragraph from one of 
the Visiting Mission’s reports 

Briefly the rules for the plebiscite provide for a free 
and untrammeled vote. Fines and penalties are pro- 
vided for attempts at influencing votes and specifically 
prohibited is the use of oaths, fetishes, spells and the 
gong-gong as a threat to induce or compel a person to 
vote or refrain from voting. 
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What the release of atomic energy will mean to the world in terms of economic and social change no one can say 
with certainty, but that mankind must be prepared for profound change no one denies. This is the reactor at 
Brookhaven National Laboratory on Long Island in the United States. 














Mankind, in his 

century or so of tinkering 

with machines, has developed their performance 
in all fields to accomplishments so effective 
and in some cases so complex that the mind 
of ordinary man can 

scarcely grasp at the results 

—let alone comprehend the method. These 
advances, generally speaking, are registered 
by countries already geared to an industrial 
economy. No less amazing has been the swift 
pursuit of the marvels of the machine 

by countries heretofore 

geared almost totally 

to an agricultural economy. In both instances, 
the peoples of the world are experiencing 
new industrial revolutions. How these people 
are employing the facilities of the United 
Nations in making 

the best of these startling 

upheavals is the subject of an article presented 
in two parts by the 

United Nations Review. 


Part 1 
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A loan from the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development helped buy the machinery for this 
plant at Denain, in France, through which 

it increased its production of rolled steel from 

seventy tons every twenty-four hours 

to 1,200 tons in eight hours 


The New Industrial Revolutions 


line word “revolution” is commonly used with a 

political upheaval in mind. Revolutions which pro 
duced more lasting results, however, have occurred in 
the economic and social fields. These have affected the 
ways in which all subsequent generations have lived 
and organized human society. In a sense, the great 
discoveries of early times—fire, agriculture, metals, the 
animals, architecture, 


domestication of navigation, 


mathematics, writing and so on—have produced changes 
in the life of man so profound as to amount to revolu- 
tions, but such changes took a long time to come about 
and the concept of revolution implies a sharp change of 


pace in some given process For this reason, the word 


“revolution” in an economic context has been used 





Economic Progress and Soc zal Change 


most often with reference to what is called the industrial 
revolution, the rapid process which began when steam 
power was first used to augment the output of human 
muscle and skill. It is a familiar story, the beginning 
of this process in Western Europe late in the eighteenth 
century and its speedy spread to the United States, Later 
Japan and the U.S.S.R. were to attain the stature of 
industrial giants in the space of a single generation 

Past the middle of the twentieth century, however, 
the greater part of mankind is still living in areas where 
industrial production and, partly as a consequence, 
living standards, are both extremely low. The world is 
now witnessing a great effort by most of these countries 
to catch up with the industrial development and higher 
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standards of living of the rest, Since it affects all con- 
unents and the great majority of peoples, this is the 
most far-reaching economic and social movement in 
modern history. Its planning and control call for coop- 
eration on the broadest international basis. 


Assuring Benefits 


Two simultaneous problems are involved and the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies are playing 
an important part in both. First, there is the actual 
transfer of technical knowledge and experience from 
industrialized countries to those which have remained 
economically underdeveloped. Secondly, there is the 
need for action to avoid certain grave social conse- 
quences which often follow in the wake of industrializa- 
tion, When the industrializing process started in the 
West, it did not immediately improve the condition of 
the people. On the contrary, it was at first accompanied 
by ruthless exploitation of workers, by the creation of 
huge slums and by widespread social unrest, Only later 
did the benefits of the factory system become available 
to increasing numbers of people. When they came, 
those benefits were reflected in an abundance of goods 
and a rise in the purchasing power of large sectors of 
the population. In our times, the spread of the industrial 
revolution to economically underdeveloped areas has 
been accompanied by an awakening social conscience 
on the part of both peoples and governments which was 
noticeably lacking when the process first began to gather 
momentum in the nineteenth century. 

In this connection, the United Nations is called upon 
to play a unique part. All technical assistance programs 
are aimed at achieving a balance between economic and 
social development, Thus, it is hoped to avoid some of 
the most serious errors of the past. A great deal of the 
human suffering formerly associated with rapid indus- 
trialization need never be experienced by those coun- 
tries about to embark on a similar course. The coun- 
tries now being industrialized are not obliged to repeat 
in all respects the experience of the West. Both techni- 
cally and socially, they can use the lessons learned, 
sometimes painfully, elsewhere. 

The importance of considering economic and social 
problems together is recognized in the Charter of the 
United Nations itself. It was no accident that the United 
Nations organ concerned bears the double title of 
Economic and Social Council, while these two adjec- 
tives reappear in the titke Department of Economic 
and Social Affairs, which is the organ within the 
Secretariat that carries out the Council’s directives. 

It was the League of Nations which produced a series 
of pioneer publications in these fields that first won 
wide recognition. The Department of Economic and 
Social Affairs of the United Nations has inherited and 
considerably broadened this fine tradition. Its output 
of objective documentation is now well established as 
a unique storehouse of information, assembled and 
surveyed with complete professional detachment. This 
output includes such fundamental works as the World 


Economic Report, the Statistical Yearbook and the 
Preliminary Report on the World Social Situation, as 
well as a variety of documents relating to more restricted 
fields. Taken together with specialized agency publica- 
tions, these form the most complete and up-to-date 
survey of economic and social questions available any- 
where in the world. 

The title of one of these United Nations documents, 
“Processes and Problems of Industrialization in Under- 
Developed Countries,” reflects both the economic and 
social aspects of the industrialization process. The 
double approach also underlies national development 
programs undertaken in many countries and the con- 
sequent requests by the governments of those countries 
for United Nations technical assistance. Broadly speak- 
ing, that assistance in the industrial field is being given 
by a direct transfer of experience gathered elsewhere in 
well-tried industrial techniques. There is, however, a 
qualification to be made here, since those techniques 
are themselves undergoing a new process of change. 
Industrial knowledge has never stood still and in our 
own generation, completely new possibilities are open- 
ing up. Just at the moment when their experience is 
being sought elsewhere, the economically advanced 
countries are themselves apparently undergoing a fresh 
industrial revolution of their own. This has been stimu- 
lated by the new process known as automation, or the 
use of machines to carry out even the most subtle 
and complicated processes. “Many have suggested that 
we are on the threshold of a second industrial revolu- 
tion,” said David Morse, Director-General of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, in 1955. “We have learnt 
to apply power on a vast scale, to delve into chemistry 
for the materials which satisfy our daily needs, to weigh 
particles as light as a millionth of a gram, to measure 
time to a hundred millionth of a second and to magnify 
objects up to 200,000 times their original size. We have 
machines which work almost by themselves in the per- 
formance of even the most delicate industrial operations 
and machines which solve problems that evade the 
human brain... .” 


Automation and Leisure 


The use of such electronic and other automatic de- 
vices in the industrialized lands is causing man to over- 
haul his traditional ideas on the proper use of human 
labor and human leisure and on industrial organization 
in general. An interesting example is the tremendous 
increase in the sums spent on leisure occupations in 
the economically advanced countries. It is estimated 
that the citizens of the United States spend up to fifteen 
per cent of their income for such purposes, a total of 
more than $30 billion a year. In 1956 alone, some 
30,000 private swimming pools are being supplied to 
the public in that country. When automation reduces the 
American working week to four days, as experts main- 
tain that it will, catering to the leisure of the people may 
move into the position of America’s leading industry. 
That new social problems of the greatest urgency are 





At the Mines Mechanization Training 
Centre, in Sheffield, England, the Chief 
Electrical Instructor shows members 
of a visiting group of Asian 

geology and mining specialists the 
circuits he uses to teach elementary 
electronics to his students. The 
increase in mechanical and electrical 
equipment used in mining since 

World War Il has been enormous. 


bound to arise is shown by the experience of one factory 
in the United States, where a single man controlling 
an automatic unit now produces more than did seventy- 
five men doing the same work a few years ago. Every 
day, electronic computers are making information 
available in an hour which would require no less than 
a century on an ordinary adding machine. Side by side 
with these aids to human labor goes a sensational ad- 
vance in the power of the modern chemist to release 
man from his old dependence upon a limited range of 
natural materials such as wood, rubber, metals, leather 
and traditional fibers. A leading American industrialist 
has said that half the working population of the United 
States is now either manufacturing or distributing prod- 
ucts unknown fifty years ago. He predicted that by 
1980, half the American working force will be making 
or selling products which are equally unknown today. 
It is inevitable that the introduction of automation and 
similar industrial changes must raise the spectre of 
unemployment in many minds, but past experience of 
mechanical discoveries suggests that the result has al- 
ways been to raise the general level of prosperity after 
an initial period of disturbance. Economists dealing with 
the underdeveloped countries must consider, amongst 
other problems, how far such countries can already 
introduce new labor-saving devices of this kind and 
how far a more traditional pattern of industrial develop- 
ment may be desirable for them in the early stages 


Energy Reserves 


While automation is already bringing a harvest of 
new economic possibilities and new social problems, 
the peaceful use of atomic energy seems bound to do 
the same within a generation or so. Here, again, the 
sources of industrial power provided by the atom may 
be as important to countries which have hardly touched 
their coal deposits as it will be to highly industrialized 
countries already apprehensive about the approaching 
exhaustion of their coal and oil supplies. It was for 


such reasons, besides the welcome contrast it afforded 
to the threat posed by atomic war, that the United Na- 
tions Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 
in Geneva so captured the imagination of both scientists 
and laymen in 1955. While a clear lead had been taken 
in this field by the United States, the U.S.S.R. and the 
United Kingdom, more than twenty other countries had 
already announced plans for atomic research or for 
the practical application of nuclear energy. It is the view 
of many experts that man’s atomic knowledge has come 
just in time to save him from economic disaster when 
the world’s industries use up its remaining supplies of 
power, When this will happen is variously estimated 
by different experts, but most of them would agree that 
a shortage of traditional fuels is inevitable and prob- 
ably within the experience of many people now living 

The President of the United Nations Conference on 
the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, Dr. Homi Bhabha, 
of India, summarizing the results of that meeting, re- 
ported that most experts thought reserves of conven- 
tional fuels should meet world requirements up to well 
beyond the end of this century. Such an estimate fails, 
however, as he pointed out, to take account of the real 
danger. Fuel reserves are very unevenly distributed and 
some areas may find it more and more difficult to pay 
for the energy that they require. Such areas include 
industrialized Europe, in which production costs are 
already high, and great regions of Asia, North Africa 
and Latin America, where resources are limited and 
the need to raise standards of living urgent. Moreover, 
the standard of living in any given area is closely related 
to the degree of industrialization, i.e. to the amount of 
energy consumed per head of the population. This 
varies from 62.1 megawatt-hours per annum per head 
in the United States to 2.7 in India and still less in 
large areas of the world 

Dr. Bhabha declared that if energy consumption 
throughout the world were raised to the present United 
States level and if allowances were made for the ex- 
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pected increase in population conventional fuels would 
be exhausted in much less than a hundred years. Giving 
an example from his own country, Dr. Bhabha ex 
plained that India’s coal resources would be insufficient 
to maintain a standard of living equal to that of the 
United States for more than a decade. Her entire hydro 
electric potential would yield only one-seventh as much 
energy as ts obtained today in India by burning agricul 
tural waste. In fact the world’s known reserves of coal 
will never be able to provide the greater part of it 
population with a standard of living equal to that now 
enjoyed by the industrially advanced countries, If 
therefore, the light of our civilization is not to be 
extinguished, Dr. Bhabha warned that the world must 
turn to new sources of energy, such as the atom in 
provide, Fortunately, the supply of uranium and thoriun 
is large enough to support an expanding world power! 
program for many centuries to come 

It was suggested at the Geneva Conference that 
fissionable material is unlikely altogether to displac 
combustibles, Even when atomic power is as cheap as 
that derived from coal and oil, both will still have 
valuable uses, It has been said that when we burn them 
to drive machines or heat houses, we are doing some 
thing comparable to burning up the corner drugstore 
There are chemical values in coal and oil that ought 
not to go up in smoke, and both could be used as raw 
materials for industry. Much progress has been made 
since mauve, the first coal-tar dye, was discovered in 
the nineteenth century, and coal and oil undoubtedly 
have much they can still give to industry, agriculture 
and medicine 

How men live in the world of the future will depend 
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largely on how much power they use. They will need 
it to run their factories, trains, aeroplanes and tractors, 
to light their homes and, in a hundred ways, to increase 
their efficiency and their output of goods. Other aspects 
of technical assistance have been more widely publicized 
than the advice which is being given on industrializa 
tion. However, this task of improving the conditions in 
which most of the world’s inhabitants live must be a 
broad and well integrated enterprise. In the long run, 
sources of industrial power will be no less important 
to most underdeveloped countries than better health 
ervices and improved agriculture, even though the 
latter may need emphasis in the beginning 

A map of comparative prosperity would show that 
the benefits of economic progress have been limited to 
a fraction of the world’s inhabitants. No less than half 
of the goods now being manufactured are made by 
about six per cent of the world’s population, and this 
handful of people occupies only seven per cent of the 
world’s land surface. There is a connection between 
these figures and the fact that one-third of the popula 
lion receives eighty-five per cent of the world’s income 
Without some degree of industrialization on modern 
lines, the inhabitants of underdeveloped countries can- 
not hope to see their incomes rise much or their general 
standard of living improve to any substantial extent. 

In our time, we are seeing the first stages of this 
process. Asia, the Middle East and Latin America are 


developing modern industries on an increasing scale 


Many of their peoples were for long subject to dom- 
inance by countries of Western Europe, which owed 
their possession of colonies largely to the application 
of Western scientific inventions to military and indus- 


New electrical centres in Italy 
are models of engineering 
and have gained worldwide 
admiration. This is the 
Beauregard Dam on the 

Dora River, Valgrischance, 

in the Piedmont. Also since 
the war, Italy has made 

great Strides in the methane 
and chemical industries 





trial ends. Those Asian and other peoples who formed 
part ol European empires were not in a position to 
develop an independent industrial life of their own 
Today, there is a worldwide tendency towards indus- 
trialization and city life. Many non-industrialized coun- 
tries which recently won political independence have 
lost no time in launching important economic programs. 
It is in connection with these that technical assistance 
is sought from the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, working side by side. 

Even during the past few years, Governments have 
come to see more clearly what are their principal in- 
dustrial needs and potentialities, in which directions 
they may require help from outside their borders to 
ensure that economic and social progress go hand in 
hand. These non-industrialized countries are keenly 
alive to the undesirable consequences of haphazard 
economic change as it occurred in the West a century 
or more ago. Speaking of the industrialization of Vic- 
torian England, H. G. Wells said that it was “a sort of 
progress that had bolted” and was going “at an un- 
precedented pace nowhere in particular.” Now that the 
industrial revolution is reaching countries only slightly 
affected by it in the past, ‘those responsible in these 
countries want to have a much clearer idea of where 
they are going, of what one might call the philosophy 
of industrialization and its social consequences. 


Benefits For All 


Seen in this light, the industrialization of under- 
developed countries is no historical accident, but part 
of a planned campaign against preventable human 
misery. “There can be no question,” said Raymond 
Scheyven in his report on the Special United Nations 
Fund for Economic Development (1954), “that the 
way to put an end to poverty lies in economic develop- 


ment. Poverty is nothing but the inadequacy of income, 
rhe income of a country depends upon its production 
and productivity, which must accordingly be increased,” 
He pointed out that extreme poverty is no new thing 
for most of the world’s inhabitants, but that today a 
new factor is appearing. “The poorer nations are be- 
ginning to realize that their position can be improved 
by modern techniques and they are aspiring towards 
a better life. It is the duty of our civilization to respond 
to these legitimate aspirations, If we do not succeed in 
doing so within a short enough space of time, how can 
we legitimately ask two-thirds of mankind to support 
a civilization which cannot provide for their basic 
subsistence?” 

This poverty of the underdeveloped countries is such 
as to give moral considerations a clear precedence over 
economic considerations but, in this case, argued Mr 
Scheyven, duty and interest coincide, The prosperity 
of one group is coming to depend more and more on 
that of the others and the poverty of one limits the 
advancement of the rest. Industralized countries need 
to increase production in order to raise living standards 
still further, but such increased production leads to 
increased consumption of primary products, which are 
usually obtained from underdeveloped countries, and 
also creates a need for new markets. It is therefore in 
the interest of the industrialized countries that the pro- 
duction of these raw materials should be expanded 

On the other hand, the underdeveloped countries must 
not be restricted to producing ever larger quantities of 
primary products, as this renders their economy partic 
ularly liable to price fluctuations and hampers economic 
progress. A United Nations report on the instability in 
export markets of underdeveloped countries emphasizes 
this point. The earnings from eighteen important pri- 
mary commodities, representing the major exports of 


One of the world’s largest producers of pulp and pulp products, Canada has had a remarkable industrial 
growth in all fields since the end of World War II, This pulp mill is at Dolbau, in the Province of Quebec. 
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The steel industry is one of several receiving electric power through the grid of the Damodar Valley Corpora- 

tion, in India, which is carrying out a gigantic project for unified development of the Damodar River system. But 

here a lack of the necessary machines means that the stones and other excavated material from land being cleared 
for extension of the mill must be dumped by hand. 


selected underdeveloped countries, fluctuated an aver 
age of twenty-three per cent a year during the first half 
of the twentieth century, The industrialization of these 
countries is necessary, provided it is carried out on an 
economically sound basis. The more advanced countries 
can only benefit through the increased purchasing 
power and expanded markets which will result from in 
dustrialization in the countries now underdeveloped, for 
growth in the volume of trade is a sign of increasing 
prosperity all round. One example quoted by Mr. 
Scheyven in his report was that of Canada. That coun 
try, with a diversified economy, imports nearly as much 
from the United States as does under-industrialized 
Latin America, with ten times Canada’s population. It 
has been estimated that a rise of five per cent in the pur- 
chasing power of the Latin American continent would 
suffice to double its imports from the United States 

Another consequence to be expected from indus 
trialization is an internal redistribution of national in 
come which increases the low purchasing power of 
broad masses of the population. When this tendency 
appears in the underdeveloped countries, it should 
have the same favorable effect on the world’s economy 
as that experienced in the past in national economies, 
but on a much larger scale. “The markets which could 
be opened up are so vast,” concludes Mr. Scheyven, 
“that a bold policy of developing the underdeveloped 
countries might well enable the world in the near future 
to enjoy an economic activity and a prosperity hitherto 
unknown.” 

That prosperity will not be easily achieved. A great 
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effort must first be made, both at the national and the 
international level. In fact, it is the complexity of the 
problems connected with economic development that 
has caused so many governments to seek advice and 
technical assistance in this field from the United Na- 
tions. The social and economic environment in most 
underdeveloped countries has many features which are 
unfavorable to industrial growth. Some of these ob- 
stacles to industrialization are more marked in certain 
areas than others, but many of the most serious are 
common to almost all underdeveloped countries. These 
would include inadequate knowledge of the natural 
and other resources available, shortage of industrial 
power, poor transportation facilities, lack of competent 
technical staff and skilled workers, insufficient domestic 
markets to absorb industrial production, great dis- 
parities between the people in social development, 
education and financial resources, rapid increase of 
population, low agricultural output per capita and bad 
health conditions affecting efficiency and mobility of 
labor, and the scarcity of savings or other capital for 
essential investment. 


Role of the United Nations 


All of these matters are constantly surveyed by 
United Nations officials engaged in collecting and sum- 
marizing world economic data and they are also the 
concern of the United Nations and the specialized 
agency experts who are sent out at the request of in- 
dividual governments. The great majority of industriali- 
zation programs are undertaken on a national basis. 





Help sought from the United Nations fits into a national 
pattern and is intended to make up for local deficiencies 
in experience or technical knowledge. The very fact 
that this advice is available in a worldwide pool or- 
ganized by the United Nations helps to keep those 
countries which plan to industrialize their economy in 
touch with one another and so emphasizes the growing 
economic interdependence of the world, while adding 
every year to the common fund of experience. 

Besides this direct contact with United Nations Head- 
quarters, countries have grouped themselves in the 
United Nations Regional Economic Commissions, 
where economic problems are being discussed across 
national boundary lines and where steps are being taken 
to use the resources and meet the problems of a given 
area in the common, as well as the national, interest. 
These Commmissions serve respectively Europe (ECE), 
Asia and the Far East (ecare) and Latin America 
(ecLa). Their main task is to facilitate concerted action 
for economic development and for strengthening the 
region’s economic relations. Two of these regions, Asia 
and Latin America, contain vast undeveloped resources, 
now being explored for the first time. Many of the 
Asian countries are engaged in a far-reaching study of 
such resources, which is being coordinated by ECAFE. 
No adequate survey of this kind had ever previously 
been undertaken and it is expected to result in sig- 
nificant discoveries of mineral wealth. In addition to 
many other minerals, India alone possesses untouched 
deposits of coal and iron ore which are among the 
alrgest in the world, while the mineral resources of her 
neighbor Afghanistan are still almost completely un- 
explored. 

All the Regional Economic Commissions are con- 
stantly studying problems of industrial development. 
Special committees deal with particular industries such 
as iron and steel, electric power, coal, forest products 
or housing. One of ECAFE’s early activities in Bangkok 
was to draft a pioneer report on industrial development 
in Asia as a whole and to make detailed studies of 
Asia’s main industries. An important task undertaken 
by ECLA in Santiago was to prepare preliminary docu- 
mentation for five Central American Republics which 
are proposing to integrate their economies on a re- 
gional basis. Among other far-reaching activities, ECE 
in Geneva has been concerned with a number of pro- 
posals for increasing Europe’s supply of electric power, 
in some cases across national frontiers. 


Technical Assistance 


Three distinct United Nations organs or groups of 
organs are thus concerned with the problems raised by 
industrialization throughout the world—the Bureau of 
Economic and Social Affairs, the Regional Economic 
Commissions and the Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion. The Bureau of Economic and Social Affairs sur- 
veys such problems chiefly on a worldwide basis, while 
the Regional Economic Commissions perform an 


analogous task through cooperation with governments 
in the areas they cover. Economic development, how- 
ever, is still, as we have seen, chiefly a matter for gov- 








ernments acting individually and requests for practical 
assistance on industrial problems are addressed by them 
to the coordinating body known as the Technical As- 
sistance Board and passed by it to the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Administration or the specialized 
agency concerned. 

The Technical Assistance Administration is the 
United Nations organ concerned with the actual re- 
cruitment and assignment of experts on Technical 
Assistance missions dealing with three major fields of 
activity—economic development, public administration 
and social welfare. Requests for advice on industrial 
problems usually come under the heading of economic 
development and many industrial experts working in 
the field are therefore recruited and administered by 
UNTAA. Another agency closely concerned is the ILO, 
since conditions and methods in industry are one of its 
major interests. Both UNTAA and the ILO have also pro- 
vided a number of fellowships for nationals of many 
countries to study various industrial problems abroad. 

A number of industrialized countries have formed 
National Committees for Technical Assistance to help 
the United Nations Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion in recruiting suitably qualified candidates for as- 
signment as experts. These committees take steps to 
assure themselves that such candidates have the re- 
quired professional standing in their special field, while 
the United Nations Bureau of Economic and Social 
Affairs is also consulted by UNTAA about such appoint- 
ments before candidates’ names are submitted for ap- 
proval to the requesting government, which has the 
final word. 


Taking Stock of the Prospects 


A feature of the last few years has been the develop- 
ment by many governments of realistic and carefully 
integrated economic and social programs. In countries 
such as India, Pakistan and Burma, effective national 
planning institutions have been established and they 
have insured that the modest resources of the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Program are used at stra- 
tegic points, so as to produce benefits out of all propor- 
tion to their monetary value. The United Nations can 
also play a part in helping to develop such bodies where 
they are not yet firmly established. In Indonesia, for 
example, United Nations experts in various fields have 
been engaged for years as members of the National 
Planning Bureau staff, under an agreement which was 
recently prolonged, at Indonesia’s request, for three 
years. 

When a national planning organ starts work, the 
most urgent need is often to take a census of the popu- 
lation and to prepare a survey of national resources. 
“A census is most important at this critical point of 
Burma’s existence,” wrote one United Nations statisti- 
cian sent to that country by UNTAA, “The records of the 
last regular enumeration in 1941 were lost or destroyed 
during the Japanese occupation, . . . The Union Gov- 
ernment is in the midst of a reconstruction and devel- 
opment program and the absence of reliable statistical 
data is keenly felt. Burma is therefore carrying out, 
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stage by stage, a census which will supply information 
on many matters such as agriculture, cottage industries, 
housing and so forth. This type of information is vital 
for an independent country trying to evaluate its re- 
sources and to become aware of its inadequacies. 

We have learned in our complex civilization that statis- 
tics plays an integral part in the development and op- 
erating plans of government, as well as private enter- 
prise. The statistical organization being created in 
Burma and the data being collected in the census are 
visible results of the work of the United Nations ex- 
ports.” 

The 110 has often recommended a general manpower 
survey as the most helpful means of finding out what a 
country has in the way of manpower resources and 
what it needs. Such surveys may show what new indus- 
trial and managerial skills are required and how these 
can best be learned, They will also show where the 
labor supply is, what it is doing and what it could do 
in relation to the demands of an expanding economy 

It sometimes happens that these initial surveys by 
technical assistance experts reveal economic potentiali- 
ties not hitherto suspected. In two countries, Nepai and 
Yemen, United Nations geologists actually prepared the 
first geological maps ever made there. The expert work- 
ing in Nepal made a number of original suggestions for 
the use of that country’s water power, while his col 
league in Yemen advised the Government and FAO 
experts on the areas most likely to provide water for 
agricultural development. 

Two essentials in any economic development pro 
gram are a sound financial structure and an efficient 
public administration, The United Nations has supplied 
many senior advisers to governments in such fields as 
banking and credit policy, taxation and internal rev 
enue. Similarly, advice is constantly being sought in 
connection with the organization of government depart- 
ments, Without a highly trained and efficient civil serv- 
ice, no government can hope successfully to organize 
the development and use of its national resources. Since 
it is the governments themselves which initiate requests 
for technical assistance within the framework of a na 
tional development program, they have come to realize 
more and more the need for adequate training of a civil 
service which must be equal to the exacting professional 
demands of an industrial age. With this aim in view, the 
United Nations has been asked to cooperate closely in 
providing lecturers at several institutes or schools of 
public administration and in organizing special semi 


nars on the same subject. 
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While a survey of resources may be an essential first 
step in some countries, each government that asks for 
technical assistance must sooner or later decide on the 
particular industries which it desires to extend or tu 
introduce. Many factors enter into this choice. These 
include the availability of raw materials, manpower and 
skills, transportation facilities, marketing prospects in- 
ternally and abroad and the effect which a given indus- 
try may have on national development as a whole. 

rhe number of industrial projects that can be under- 
taken at one time is limited. Those responsible for 
planning development must be fully informed as to how 
much of a given product the national economy can 
absorb, how much migration of labor may be necessary 
to produce it, what social problems this may create and 
what will be the ultimate economic prospects of a given 
industry. The various plans for economic development 
must balance and reinforce one another. Governments 
have to be on their guard against accepting over-op- 
timistic estimates of industrial possibilities or proposals 
which would tend to benefit individuals or single con- 
cerns rather than the community as a whole. 


Social Aspects 


In 1953, the United Nations and UNESCO sponsored 
a conference on these and related problems. UNEsco 
subsequently published a report on the conference en- 
titled “Social Aspects of Technical Assistance in Oper- 
ation.” Speakers at this conference stressed that, in all 
planning, the broader well-being of the population con- 
cerned must be a dominating factor. Some of them em- 
phasized the need to encourage industrial projects which 
would indirectly benefit other sectors of the national 
economy. “For example,” says the report, “projects in 
transportation, power development, mining and the like 
might, in the end, affect many segments of the economy 
and encourage the upsurge of other types of economic 
advance.” The UNESCO report gave as an illustration 
of the same idea the fact that in one country the 
development of industrial power and in another the 
decrease of foosl imports might be the factor required 
to break the bottleneck preventing a broad advance of 
the whole economy. Governments may have to decide 
between projects having respectively short-term and 
long-term advantages. The essential factor in all cases 
is to enlist the support and cooperation of the people. 
In some instances, this can best be done by selecting 
and carrying out projects in which tangible results are 
speedily visible. 


In Part 1, which will appear in the June is- 
sue of the United Nations Review, this arti- 
cle will deal with other aspects of technical 
assistance and with certain problems which 
industrial development and the rapid growth 
of cities are bringing to many countries. 


Cement factory in Kankesanturai, Ceylon. 





Philippe De Seynes, Under-Secretary 
of the United Nations Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs. 


New 


Directions 


For “urope’s 


“conomy 


The Need for Closer Relations 
With the Rest of the World 


bw time has now come for the study of Europe's 

economic problems to be related more definitely 
than hitherto to the world situation as a whole in 
which the economic development of underdeveloped 
countries takes pride of place. The need for this 
approach was emphasized by Philippe De Seynes, Un- 
der-Secretary of the United Nations Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs, in an address at the open 
ing of the eleventh session of the Economic Commis 
sion for Europe (ece) in Geneva on April 5 

The Commission, now nearing its tenth anniversary, 
was meeting at a turning point in history, Mr De 
Seynes said. Extracts from his address, slightly adapted 
for publication are given below 


4 Salient Fact 


The drastic transformation which European eco 
nomic structures have undergone since the war and the 
recent changes for the better in the international at- 
mosphere are bound to affect both the settlement of 
Europe’s problems as such and relations between Eu 
rope and the rest of the world 

The observer who looks back on the past is struck 
by one salient fact, namely, that since the second world 
war the countries of both western and eastern Europe 
have not only made up for wartime destruction but have 
also made considerable progress. Economic growth 


in 1955 produced an expansionist situation sometimes 
described as an economic “boom.” The full importance 
of this fact emerges when we consider that the main 
spring of economic progress is no longer to be sought 
in military expenditure, but rather in the expansion of 
private consumer demand and investment needs, The 
progress we now find is real——progress which is ac- 
companied by rising standards of living 

The picture is, of course, not entirely without its 
dark side, One cannot ignore certain problems which 
still remain, at times in acute form, despite or perhaps 
even because of the progress made and the present 
level of prosperity. In a number of countries where 
productive capacity today is being fully utilized or very 
nearly so, the mobilization of existing resources to 
satisfy the growing needs of consumption and invest 
ment has created certain tensions, Naturally the diffi- 
culties encountered vary from one country to another 
In some countries of western Europe, the unsatisfied 
demand has turned to foreign markets, thus threatening 
the balance of payments situation 

Generally speaking, the countries of western Europe 
meet difficulties arising from conditions in the labor 
market and in the supply of certain primary commodi 
ties in face of high levels of demand 

In eastern Europe, pressures of last year continued 
in 1955, though to a lesser degree, in the form of 
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shortages of foodstuffs and certain industrial raw mate- 
rials. In the east, as in the west, it has been found 
necessary to curb demand which had been tending to 
expand too rapidly, and to seek a balanced distribution 
of available resources between consumption and invest- 
ment. In eastern Europe, despite the increasing im- 
portance attached to the development of agriculture, 
the aim of recent policy has on the whole been to 
encourage investment and promote still more actively 
the rapid development of industrial potential. In west- 
ern Europe, on the other hand, measures to restrict 
consumption have been accompanied by limitations 
on investment. 

Bither policy obviously has its own peculiar diffi- 
culties. But the stimulating effect of increased consump- 
tion, quite apart from the fact that improved material 
well-being is a desirable objective in itself, must not be 
underrated in any economy. Nor can it be ignored that 
long-term development may often be jeopardized by 
the relatively simple expedient of restricting investment 
merely to safeguard the balance of foreign payments. 


Difficulties Not Insurmountable 


These difficulties do not appear to be insurmountable. 
They are even of a secondary nature compared with the 
problems which had to be solved immediately after the 
war. There is no reason at present for pessimism regard- 
ing the economic future of the region as a whole. The 
part played by the Economic Commission for Europe 
(eck) during this period must not go unnoticed, The 


Commission was and still is the only European organ 
of economic cooperation covering the whole of the 
region. International tension as well as economic growth 
has marked its activities. 

During its early years the Commission acted mainly 
as an organ of technical cooperation between the coun- 
tries of western Europe. But it was at the same time a 
symbol of economic cooperation within the continent 
as a whole. This was an important role, however unre- 
warding at times, and one which the Commission and 
its Secretariat were able to fulfill successfully, Two- 
and-a-half years ago the position began to improve, 
and the Commission gradually extended the activities 
for which it was originally set up, namely, economic 
cooperation among all European countries, both east- 
ern and western, Substantial and tangible results have 
already been achieved, though these are no doubt only 
a beginning, and it is to be hoped that wider oppor- 
tunities are now arising for the development of the 
Commission's activities. 


Factors of Interdependence 

Economic expansion has been accomplished by vari- 
ous means within the different economic systems of 
western and eastern Europe, without any concerted 
effort to harmonize plans, programs and methods. It 
would be idle to speculate whether the progress made 
has been achieved in spite of or as a result of the 
political division of Europe. The important point is 
that the different types of economy nonetheless remain 
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interdependent. It is the various aspects of this inter- 
dependence that must be carefully studied if the con- 
tinuity so far recorded in the tempo of the continent’s 
economic growth is to be maintained. 

The primary object of any such analysis must, of 
course, be intra-European relations but it must not 
overlook the problems of relations with the rest of the 
world, particularly as these problems, which have 
always been of essential importance for the countries 
of western Europe, now seem to be assuming a new 
importance for the countries of eastern Europe. 

The possibilities of intra-regional cooperation are 
strongly underlined by the changes which have taken 
place in the structure of the European economy since 
the war. In general, the prewar relationship between 
eastern Europe and western Europe not so long ago 
was essentially one between agrarian and industrial 
countries, Its character has now changed. The coun- 
tries of eastern Europe have made great strides in 
industrialization, and this has affected the structure of 
east-west trade. The exchange of manufactured goods 
and technical knowledge is now of increasing importance. 

This change in the traditional pattern wil! in my 
opinion inevitably lead the Commission to give more 
thought than in the past to long-term prospects. It is 
not easy to say what methods and procedures should 
be used. The technique of long-term planning is still 
a risky undertaking. It may perhaps be worthwhile 
however to try to look into the future a little so as to 
study, at least in general terms, the probable develop- 
ment of needs and therefore of intra~-European trade 
and technical exchanges. Can it already be said that 
a new international division of labor is beginning to 
take shape in Europe? This is a problem which must, 
I think, be studied by the Commission. 


Need to Find the Answers 


These are some of the issues before the Commission. 
It is for the Commission itself to find the answers, 
which, however tentative, can be reflected in its work 
program. It may be that, in the light of the facts and 
forecasts to which its deliberations and studies may 
lead, it may prove possible and desirable for the Com- 
mission to give a new orientation to its work, Before 
such conclusions are reached, however, it will be neces- 
sary to ensure a minimum measure of agreement, or 
at least some narrowing of differences, on the inter- 
pretation of the fundamental features of the problem 
and the forecasting of their probable development. 

Equally, the time seems to have come for the Com- 
mission to relate its consideration of European prob- 
lems still more closely than in the past to the world 
situation as a whole, in which the economic develop- 
ment of the underdeveloped countries is now of pri- 
mary importance. 

The commercial and financial relations between 
western Europe and the underdeveloped regions are 
traditional. But a change is taking place in both their 
structure and direction. Nevertheless, the newest ele- 
ment today seems to be the interest shown by the east- 





ern European countries in developing the exchange of 
their capital goods and manufactured articles for raw 
materials from the underdeveloped countries. 

This problem is, of course, of primary concern to the 
Economic and Social Council and the General Assem- 
bly. It is also being studied constantly, from the stand- 
point of the underdeveloped countries, in the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East and the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America. 


Trade Studies 


It might also be useful for ECE to make a detailed 
study of measures which might be envisaged within the 
framework of European cooperation for developing and 
regularizing these inter-regional exchanges. One attempt 
was made in this area some years ago and culminated 
in the form of important studies on trade between Eu- 
rope and the regions of southeast Asia and Latin 
America. Here again, the important point is to try to 
look beyond the immediate circumstances and work 
out the general lines of future development. The under- 
developed countries, when preparing their plans and 
programs, have an interest not only in the availability of 
exports from Europe but also in long-term trends in 
the capacity of Europe’s requirements for the primary 
products which constitute their own main means of ex- 
change. They are also interested in the recovery of the 
European capital market, as well as in technological 


developments and European participation in the great 
work of technical assistance in its various forms. 


Scope Offered by Industrialization 


Industrialization, which is a major concern of the 
underdeveloped countries, offers particular scope for a 
fruitful contribution by the countries of Europe and by 
ECE. It is a contribution already being made in the form 
of the services of experts, fellowships and study trips. 
Projects such as the Commission has undertaken in 
rural electrification have a value beyond the confines 
of Europe. It is to be hoped that, in this comparatively 
unexplored field of industrialization of the underdevel- 
oped countries, concerted action by all interested or- 
ganizations can be achieved. 

This question, added Mr, De Seynes, would be taken 
up by the Economic and Social Council at its next 
session (due to open April 17), and it would be re- 
ferred to the Commission in due course for detailed 
examination. 

. * * 

Mr. De Seynes said he had spoken at some length on 
these various points because he was convinced that the 
Commission was bound to discuss, even more positively 
than in the past, the relations between European coun- 
tries and the rest of the world, in accordance with its 
terms of reference to “strengthen the economic rela- 
tions of the European countries both among themselves 
and with other countries of the world.” 





Swift Constitutional Gains in British Cameroons 


(Continued from page 31) 


district in the south, Illiteracy, these speakers also 
held, should not be a bar to women voting, any more 
than to men. The Administering Authority’s statement 
earlier that the whispering method of voting would be 
discarded was welcomed. In some areas the illiterate 
voter has heretofore whispered the name of his can- 
didate to an official scribe, who marked the ballot for 
him. The Administering Authority indicated to the 
Council that this method was to be replaced by a 
conventional secret ballot, with a system of symbols for 
illiterates in the Southern Cameroons. Comments in the 
Council also favored further development of democratic 
local government and the complete separation of 
legislative and executive powers. 


Social and Economic Developments 


The Administering Authority received general com- 
mendation from Council members for its efforts to 
advance the economy of the Territory. Most members 
felt that progress had been made in the diversification 
of crops and export products, and in increased produc- 
tion of these commodities. They believed the coopera- 
tive societies in the south were doing excellent work, 


and that efforts to halt soil erosion and to preserve and 
exploit forest reserves were praiseworthy. Improvement 
of cattle raising methods and pasturage was likewise 
noted. It was hoped by some that advances in the 
Southern Cameroons would be echoed in the north, 
including the introduction of cooperative societies and 
operations of the Cameroons Development Corporation 
Most representatives commented on the necessity of an 
expanded road building program if the general economy 
of the Territory was to show marked improvement, and 
some stressed the need for better farming methods. 
The representative of the Soviet Union commented, 
however, that the division of the Territory into two parts 
and the incorporation of the Northern Cameroons into 
the Federation of Nigeria made it virtually impossible 
to obtain a complete economic picture. He declared 
that the primary role in the economy is played by large 
European plantations which have control over most 
of the exports. Income from these operations, he stated, 
is not used for development of the Territory but for 
the enrichment of the plantation operators, He de- 
clared that since the economy of the Territory is con- 
trolled by foreign companies, and since the Trust 
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lerritory has no budget of its own, it is difficult to 
expect the Cameroons to finance the development of its 
resources, The representative of Guatamala also had 
criticisms along these lines. He stated that the Terri 
based primarily on production and 


tory’s economy 
export of such products as bananas, cocoa, palm oil 


rubber and groundnuts—is dependent on the economic 
interests of the Administering Authority. Export of 
these commodities is mainly handled by the Cameroons 
Development Corporation, he said, but the Territory 
receives no more advantage from it than from any 
export company 

Brigadier Gibbons, special represenative for the Trust 
Territory, replied to these comments by noting that the 
economic situation in British-administered Cameroons 
is based mainly on subsistence agriculture, which ac 
counts for the greatest part of the area’s income, Cash 
crops for export, in which the Cameroons Development 
Corporation plays a leading role under general govern 
ment control, accounts for approximately a quarter of 
the Territory's revenue in the form of taxes, profits 
and wages. Note should be taken, Brigadier Gibbons 
said, that the second largest factor in exports is the 
peasant farmers who produce the entire export crop of 
cocoa. He declared it was completely fallacious to say 
that the Territory is deprived of the profits of its 
economy, Firstly, he said, the entire profits of the 
Cameroons Development Corporation remain or flow 
back into the Territory in the form of taxes, wages, 
surplus profits, and development of the Corporation's 
assets. Secondly, the entire income to the peasant 
farmers remains in the Territory. And thirdly, various 
commercial firms contribute to the economy in the 
form of taxes at the rate of more than nine shillings on 
every pound sterling, as well as in wages. 

There appeared to be general recognition in the 
Trusteeship Council of efforts made by the Administer- 
ing Authority to increase educational facilities through- 
out the Territory. It was noted that among the principle 
problems to be overcome in this field were increasing 
the supply of competent teachers and persuading the 
people, particularly in the north, to avail themselves of 
educational opportunities. In both of these respects, it 
was conceded, advances had been made, Some repre- 
sentatives hoped that the policy of charging fees for 
primary education would be regarded as a temporary 
measure, and that a system of free compulsory primary 
education would soon be feasible. It was also suggested 
that efforts be intensified in regard to education of 
girls and women in secondary schools, and to secondary 
schools in general. It was the concensus of the Council 
that intelligent political development and stability within 
the Territory were directly related to educational ad- 
vances, In this view the special representative of the 
Administering Authority concurred. He said that all 
the authorities concerned—the Governments of the 
Southern Cameroons and the Northern Region, the 
Federal Government of Nigeria, and the Administering 
Authority—tealized the necessity of widening educa- 
tional facilities. He felt that the problem could not be 
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solved overnight, but pointed out that unusual efforts 
were being made to accelerate the incidence of educa- 
tional opportunities. He noted, for example, that in 
addition to training of teachers, United Kingdom funds 
had been allocated for construction of large and modern 
school buildings. He observed that it was an unusal 
thing for United Kingdom Colonial and Welfare funds 
to be used for this purpose, because it had been the 
general policy to leave the building of schools to the 
dependencies themselves, in order to insure that they 
could maintain these resources after independence 
without reliance upon subsidies from the metropolitan 
country. 
Other Views 

Labor: The representative of France commended 
the Administering Authority for improving the quantity 
and quality of the nutrition, as shown by the increased 
consumption of fish and meat, Wages also had in- 
creased, he noted, and he specifically cited the 
Cameroons Development Corporation for its adequate 
agricultural wages. The representative of the Soviet 
Union, on the other hand, declared there had been no 
perceptible improvement in the standard of living, 
which remained very low. He declared that workers on 
the foreign-owned plantations were paid so little that 
they did not have enough money to feed their families, 
and that the population in general did not have the 
means of adequate sustenance, Other representatives 
commented on the progress of the labor union move- 
ment and hoped for continued development. The repre- 
sentative of India declared he had some apprehension 
about trade union leaders being trained by government 
officials, but he was sure that in a climate of political 
freedom these leaders would be able to conduct trade 
union bargaining with a sense of responsibility. 

Status of Women: Note was taken that women were 
playing an increasing role in public life in the Southern 
Cameroons, particularly in the political field. It was 
hoped that these developments would also take root in 
the north. The status of women was retarded in some 
areas primarily because of local tradition. It was be- 
lieved that education would result in the eventual dis- 
appearance of polygamy, bride price and child mar- 
riage. 

Medical and Health Services: Hospital and related 
facilities had improved, and medical personnel had 
increased in number, but continued efforts in this field 
were called for. The reduction of governmental expendi- 
tures on health and medical programs for 1954 was 
commented on, and some representatives urged that 
increased funds be made available. 

On completion of the general debate, Sir Alan Burns, 
United Kingdom representative thanked those members 
who had been “good enough to express appreciation of 
the work done by the Administering Authority,” and 
he assured the Council that all constructive criticism 
and suggestions made during the debate would be given 
the most careful consideration by his Government 

(For conclusions and proposals on British Camer- 


oons, see page 72.) 





Rapid Growth in Europe’s Economies 


Many Difficulties Stall to be Resolved 


hei growth characterized the general economy of 

Europe during 1955 as it had in the previous year. 
In western Europe, for instance, industrial output, 
which had risen ten per cent between 1953 and 1954 
went up by practically the same amount in the following 
twelve months, though the rate of expansion slackened 
off somewhat in the second half of the year. In the 
U.S.S.R., gross industrial output increased 12 per cent 
during 1955. About two-thirds of this expansion is to 
be ascribed to rises in productivity, and the remainder 
to a growth in the industrial labor force. The year 


was also a good one for the economies of eastern I urope 


These and other economic developments are de 
scribed in the Economic Survey of Europe in 1955, the 
ninth annual study of its kind to be prepared by the 
secretariat of the United Nations Economic Commission 
for Europe (ECE). 

The new Survey discussed at the Commission's 
eleventh session which began in Geneva on April 9, 
also gives special attention to investment problems in 
western Europe, in the U.S.S.R. and in eastern Europe 
Another section stresses the need for stronger policies 
in western Europe to achieve an optimum supply and 


use of labor 


Developments in Western Europe 


\ JESTERN Europe’s sustained industrial expansion in 

1955, the Survey points out, was paralleled by 
continued investment growth, and took place without 
any major changes in price levels or cost of living. 
Trade was also at high levels, but changes in the area’s 
production and exports, as the study emphasizes, re- 
quire a re-orientation of trade policies to help step up 
the earnings of non-dollar countries overseas so that 
they can maintain and increase their purchases of 
western Europe’s products. 

Despite increased demand in 1955, there was re- 
markably little deterioration in western Europe’s bal- 
ance of trade with countries abroad. Reasons cited for 
this include the capacity which existed at the beginning 
of the period for an all-round increase in output and 
the later concentration of demand on chemical prod- 
ucts, metal products and other investment goods—all 
produced mainly from raw materials to be found in 


Europe. The high degree to which trade among western 
European countries was liberalized contributed both to 
keeping prices in Europe stable and to reducing the 
need for imports from overseas. 


Import and Export Rates 


In most western European countries the rate of in 
crease of imports was much faster than that of industrial 
production—in many cases two to three times as fast. 
Exports, however, also increased more rapidly than 
production in most countries, Only in the United King 
dom, Austria, Greece and Yugoslavia was the rate of 
increase of imports more than double that of exports 

The United Kingdom and Austria were the only 
countries where the foreign reserve position deteriorated 
to a major extent in 1955. But, as the ece Survey points 
out, nearly one-half of western Europe's dollar supply 
from current commercial transactions and donations 
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was derived from United States military spending and 
economic aid, most of the extraordinary dollar receipts 
going to France and Italy. 

While demand for imports of fuels and raw materials 
for the metal-using and building industries increased 
rapidly, there was no increase in the demand for im- 
ported foodstuffs or textile raw materials or for other 
products subject to increasing competition from syn- 
thetic materials (such as synthetic detergents, man- 
made fibres and chemical fertilizers). 


Shifts in Imports 


There was a tendency for a larger share of total 
imports of both mineral and agricultural products to 
be obtained from other Eurdpean countries, The shift 
of imports in favor of the dollar area was still more 
impressive. In the first nine months of 1955 the c.i.f. 
(cost, insurance, freight) value of total imports into 
the whole of western Europe from the dollar area in- 
creased nearly forty per cent. Imports from other 
overseas countries rose by only four per cent. 

The shifts to dollar sources were considerable in the 
case of cotton, oilseeds, fats and oils and coffee. This 
was accompanied by a decline in the prices of these 
products, reducing the export earnings of non-dollar 
countries overseas which are important markets for 
European industry, Imports from these countries hardly 
rose at all when measured either in volume or on the 
basis of f.0.b. values. 

Most of western Europe’s trade partners did not 
derive any significant benefits from the western Euro- 
pean expansion. The adverse effects on countries over- 
seas of these shifts in the pattern and origin of European 
imports in 1955 were reinforced by similar changes in 
the pattern of United States imports. 

The increasing demand for mineral products such 
as petroleum, coal, ores and metals, as well as for rub- 
ber and timber, led to a rise in the prices of these 
commodities during 1955. Prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts, on the other hand, declined under the influence 
of weak demand for crude foodstuffs, textile raw ma- 
terials, fats and oils and some other products, aggra- 
vated by uncertainty about the future disposal of 
United States surplus stocks of some of them. How- 
ever, as the Survey observes, for many of the first 
group of products there exist large strategic stocks; 
this, together with increased substitution and reduced 
building activity, makes future prospects for a number 
of their prices somewhat uncertain. 

It is difficult, according to the Survey, to tell whether 
the improving foreign exchange reserves of the mineral- 
exporting countries will gradually lead to an expansion 
in their purchase from western Europe. Even if this 
should be the case, it is suggested, the favorable effect 
on European exports will probably be rather small by 
comparison with the decline which can be expected 
in the purchases from Europe made by the countries 
exporting chiefly agricultural products and which form 
by far the largest part of western Europe’s export mar- 
ket outside the dollar area 
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The short-term prospects for demand for European 
exports—as envisaged in the Survey—do not look very 
promising in view of the shifts in the pattern of im- 
ports into western Europe. From this particular point 
of view the deflationary policy in the United Kingdom 
is considered likely to aggravate the situation. It is 
thus extremely important, the ECE study states, that the 
steady flow of dollars into western Europe from mili- 
tary transactions and economic aid should not be 
sterilized by accumulation of currency holdings in those 
countries which are already in very favorable balance- 
of-payments positions. If, instead, they follow policies 
that encourage imports, and engage in active policies 
of foreign lending, the general structure of trade will 
be strengthened. 

The long-term prospect is considered to be of much 
more far-reaching importance to the western European 
economy than the short-term problem of securing a con- 
tinued expansion of exports in the immediate future. 
The position may be summed up as follows: the growth 
of economic activity has led to relatively little increase 
in demand for imports from most overseas sources and 
none at all for imports of agricultural products. The 
majority of countries overseas therefore have experi- 
enced no improvement either in their terms of trade 
or in their total export earnings. 

Further, developments in technology (including their 
wider application in agricultural production and further 
substitution of industrial for natural raw materials), 
plus protectionist measures for domestic agriculture, 
are likely to reduce the dependence of western Europe 
on outside supplies. 


Alternative Solutions 


This poses a grave problem, to which there would 
seem to be two alternative solutions, according to the 
Survey. 

One solution is that the western European economy, 
taken as a whole, may move towards a pattern similar 
to that of the United States, with imports from outside 
the area declining in relation to growing home produc- 
tion. Such a process of readjustment would necessarily 
be very. painful, says the Survey. It would, at the least, 
involve increasingly strong competition on export mar- 
kets and the risk of considerable instability of export 
prices. 

Another solution can be found on condition that 
western European countries are willing to revise their 
traditional import policy. The policy of excluding from 
European markets those foodstuffs and industrial manu- 
factures where labor costs form a substantial part of 
total costs dates from the period of depression in the 
thirties when the attempt was made to overcome un- 
employment, not by increasing the demand for com- 
modities and labor, but by reducing the supplies. It 
becomes meaningless in a period where the main con- 
cern is with labor shortages and the danger of wage 
inflation, according to the ECE study. 

One way to counter labor shortages and wage infla- 
tion which is indicated in the Survey is to induce a 





transter of highly paid European labor to capital- 
intensive production with high labor productivity. It is 
found paradoxical that outdated restrictive attitudes 
towards cheap imports should, through their effects on 
the purchasing power of overseas countries, hinder the 
expansion of exactly that type of export and production. 


Long-Term Advantages 


Both employers and workers in western Europe, as 
well as their governments, are naturally conscious of 
their short-term interest in avoiding painful readjust- 
ments to new and efficient competition (such as that 
from Japanese products and that which may be expected 
from the development elsewhere of labor-intensive ex- 
port industries i.e. those in which labor costs constitute 
a substantial part of the total). There is thus a tendency 
to overlook the long-term advantages of free imports 
and international specialization which are so frequently 


invoked when the question is one of gaining entry for 
European products into the United States market 
against barriers based on the same arguments against 
cheap labor as have been used by European countries 
in relation to Japan. 

The Survey consequently urges that the way to inte- 
grate the western European economy into world trade 
in the coming age of consumer durables and synthetics 
is to take advantage of the fact that labor can be bought 
more cheaply outside Europe than in Europe. It should 
therefore be possible, with advantage to both sides, to 
devise a policy of gradual transfer of European labor 
to industries in which productivity is high and rising. 
Only such industries, the study stresses, can meet the 
demands of European workers for steadily increasing 
living standards without needing the help of protective 
devices which reduce the real income of the economy 
as a whole. 


Trends in U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe 


tbe year 1955 marked the first time since 1950 that 

the proportionate increase in the industrial output 
of the U.S.S.R. was greater in the producer-goods sec- 
tor of the economy than in the consumer goods sector, 
says the Economic Survey of Europe. This marked one 
important difference from trends in the immediate past 

Another was that the rise in real wages lagged much 
behind the rise in productivity. In 1953, observes the 
study, the reverse was the case; even in 1954, prod- 
uctivity did not increase much faster than real income. 
In 1955, it was planned that defence goods rather than 
capital goods should absorb an unusual portion of the 
rise in industrial prodtiction. The aim was that defence 
spending and expenditure on investment should both 
go up by 12 per cent. The volume of investment, how- 
ever, only rose 6 per cent—in other words, more slowly 
than in 1954. It is unknown, says the Survey, what 
effect cutting the size of the armed forces by 640,000 
may have had on the actual defence spending for 
the year. 

The U.S.S.R.’s grain harvest in 1955 was 22 per cent 
higher than in the previous year, though the yield for 
particular areas varied greatly because of the weather 
The grain area was increased by 13 per cent since 1954 
Bringing virgin soil under cultivation was responsible 
for one third of the increase in the grain crop; the 
remainder of the increase was due to an expansion of 
nearly one sixth in the yield of the older sown areas 


Eastern Europe’s Industrial Output 
Industrial output of the eastern European countries 
in 1955—characterized as a very good year by the 
Survey—rose more rapidly than the economic plans for 


that period demanded. It also increased faster than 
in 1954, except in east Germany. 

Personal consumption, too, continued to grow—more 
slowly than in 1954 but, thanks to the good harvests, 
with less strain on balances of payments. Fixed invest- 
ment and stock both went up, except in Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary. In addition, cuts in defence expenditure 
were announced during the year. 

The rate at which eastern Europe's industrial output 
rose varied from eight per cent in east Germany to 
13-14 per cent in Albania and Rumania. 

One reason for the better all-round performance of 
industry, the Survey points out, is to be found in the 
fact that the energy bottleneck was eased. Eastern 
Europe’s crude steel output, which only rose about 
300,000 tons in 1954, grew by 1.1 million tons the 
following year, Particularly striking, according to the 
Survey, is the continued rate of increase in Poland, A 
few years ago, it says, that country’s steel output was 
only about a third of Czechoslovakia’s. Now it is almost 
equal to the latter’s production. 


Harvests 


Harvests, too, were generally good all over eastern 
Europe during 1955. Everywhere, the grain crop was 
better than in the last few years. The potato crop, on 
the other hand, is reported to have declined more than 
twenty per cent in east Germany, and about eight per 
cent in Hungary. It was also below the annual average 
of recent years in Czechoslovakia. Pig breeding, how- 
ever, continued to expand throughout eastern Europe. 
But the domestic fodder situation for pigs is still precari- 
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ous, and is inadequate in some countries. The number 
of cattle remained more or less constant. 

As to personal consumption, the nature of consumer 
demand in eastern Europe changed notably during 
1955—+eflecting the improvement in standards of living 
since 1953. Stocks of out-moded or low-quality textiles 
piled up, and special sales at low prices were needed 
to clear them. Supplies of durable consumer goods 
turned out by the engineering industries, however, gen- 
erally failed to meet the demand despite the consider- 
able increase in the output of these goods, Housing 
construction also continued to lag far behind needs. 


Changes in Foreign Trade 


Che foreign trade picture of the U.S.S.R. and castern 
Europe has also changed considerably during the past 
year, both in volume and pattern, 

rhe increase in their foreign trade during 1955 was 
due almost entirely to their trade with their partners 
in the so-called eastern world market. In 1954, how 
ever, trade with the west rose considerably—by 20 per 
cent in the case of Czechoslovakia, and as much as 30 
to 35 per cent in the case of east Germany and the 
Soviet Union. Meanwhile, trade between the Soviet 
Union and the eastern European countries continued to 
grow, but more slowly—cleven per cent as compared 
with seventeen per cent in 1953. The U.S.S.R.’s trade 
with its Asian partners in the eastern world market, 
however, seems to have declined, Trade within eastern 
Europe showed little change, but its trade with the 
Asian members of the eastern group showed a continued 
expansion, especially in the case of east Germany. 


Growing Trade with West 


The fragmentary information available for a few of 
the eastern European countries, observes the Survey, 
suggests that their trade with the west continued to 
grow in importance during 1955. Thus, Poland’s trade 
with the eastern world market appears to have fallen 
about eight per cent in 1955, whereas its trade with 
countries outside the region rose about a third, East 
Germany's trade with western countries rose by one 
half, while its trade on the eastern world market re- 
mained at the 1954 level. Rumania’s trade with the 
west grew as fast as that of east Germany, its trade 
with eastern markets rising by only a small percentage 

Though trade with the west may well continue to 


grow in relative importance, the Ece Survey finds little 
reason to suppose that the expansion of trade within the 
eastern world market is coming to a halt. It is possible, 
it observes, that this trade has begun to approach the 
limits set by the earlier national production plans 
drawn up without the possibilities of intra-castern trade 
being weighed. 

The new long-term plans (for 1956-1960 )—the 
subject of intensive inter-governmental coordination— 
may be expected to increase the scope for such trade, 
adds the Survey. 


U.S.S.R.’s Industrial Plans 


Discussing the U.S.S.R.’s economic plans, the Survey 
points out that the industrial production targets set 
under the five-year plan which ended in 1955 were 
more than met. In fact, the output was 9 per cent more 
than that planned. The rates of production growth 
actually attained for coal, oil, electric power, steel and 
cement during the past five years, the Survey's analysis 
also suggests, are remarkably similar to those planned. 

The pattern of stéel consumption in the U.S.S.R., 
however, is very different from that in western Europe 
or the United States. About forty per cent of the United 
States output in 1955, according to rough estimates, was 
used for manufacturing consumer goods and for hous- 
ing, leaving 60-65 million tons for making capital goods 
and defence goods. Judging by the production pro- 
grams announced for durable consumer goods and for 
housing in the next five years, the U.S.S.R. will only 
be using some eight million tons of crude steel for 
these purposes by 1960. The balance of about sixty 
million tons available for investment and defence pur- 
poses is not much less than the amount so used at 
present in the United States. On a per capita basis, the 
amount is somewhat less than in the United States but 
considerably greater than in western Europe. 

The rate of growth in crude steel output planned by 
the U.S.S.R. for 1956-60, adds the Survey, is some- 
what less than that attained under the previous five-year 
plan, though the absolute increase—twenty-three mil- 
lion tons—is greater. If the 1956-1960 target of sixty- 
eight million tons is reached, output will still fall far 
short of the United States output of 106 million tons 
for 1955. In per capita terms, it will be no higher than 
the production already reached in western Europe by 
1955, where the rate of growth was about equal to 
that planned for the U.S.S.R. for the coming five years 


Investment Policies and Problems 


Shee need for a high rate of investment to ensure 
economic growth is generally accepted in eastern 
and western Europe and in the U.S.S.R. 

In a number of western European countries, how- 
ever, restrictions on investments to meet immediate 
difficulties may, in the opinion of the Economic Survey 
of Europe, be compromising the achievement of levels 


and patterns of investment required for a satisfactory 
long-term rate of economic expansion. 

The U.S.S.R. and the countries of eastern Europe, it 
adds, accept the necessity for a large and growing 
volume of investment as the major premise in economic 
planning. 

The rate of capital accumulation in the U.S.S.R. and 





the eastern European countries, it points out, is far 
higher than in western Europe in relation to the national 
procuct. Further, the composition of net investment in 
the U.S.S.R. and eastern Europe is designed in the long 
run to secure relatively high rates of economic growth 
at the price of less quick returns in the form of national 
product. 


Factors in Western Europe 


The main considerations which have influenced gov- 
ernment policies in western Europe to restrict invest- 
ment in the last year or so seem to the authors of the 
Survey to be fear of rising prices and wages—disliked 
partly for their own and partly for their effects on 
balances of payments—and fear of the direct effects 
of an excess of demand on balance of payments. 

The conflict between long-term and immediate 
objectives is enhanced by the cumulative character of 
economic development, and it is very difficult, the 
Survey indicates, to hit the right point of balance be- 
tween too much pressure of demand and too little, and 
still more difficult to maintain that balance. While 
policies may sometimes err in the direction of expan- 
sion, the greater risk, according to the study, seems to 
be that they will be more restrictionist in their effects 
on investment than they need be, or less positively 
expansionist than they could be, with consequent losses 
in current production and in the expansion of produc- 
tive Capacity. 

Two kinds of cooperation by governments must be 
fostered, the Survey maintains, to ensure satisfactory 
rates of investment and growth in western Europe. One 
is cooperation with labor, and with employers. This is 
to ensure that a high level of economic activity is 
consistent with reasonable stability of prices and with 
an acceptable distribution of income, and also to ensure 
that the trends in money wages and consumption are 
not such as to imply that inadequate consideration is 
given to the case of capital accumulation from the 
viewpoint of wage-earners, 


Cooperation Between Governments 


The other kind of cooperation envisaged is that be- 
tween governments. If, the Survey observes, a consider- 
able number of countries were to work out their 
domestic economic policies in cooperation with one 
another, each taking into account the effect of the 
policies of the others on its own balance of payments 
the outcome would be more expansionist than that 
dictated by the play of competition for monetary re- 
serves which takes place when each country acts on 
the false assumption that its own policy will have no 
influence on that of others. 

Cooperation of this type is deemed particularly 
advantageous between countries that have to limit their 
imports to what their exports will pay for. This covers 
most the countries yielding primary products, trade 
in which has had little part in the recent growth in 
western European trade. 

The Survey insists that for the future growth of this 


trade and for that between western European countries, 
and also to achieve and maintain adequate investment 
levels and general economic activity, it is particularly 
important that countries in strong balance of payments 
positions should not resort needlessly to measures of 
domestic economic contraction under the influence of 
restrictions which countries in a more exposed position 
might find necessary. 

The encouragement of private savings, particularly 
personal savings, can also play an important role in 
reconciling high levels of economic activity and invest- 
ment with reasonable price stability and a satisfactory 
balance of payments. But, whatever governments may 
do to encourage private savings, the most important 
practical issue of public policy will, according to the 
Survey, usually be the part to be played by governments 
in promoting public saving in the form of excess of 
revenue over expenditure. Where there is no problem 
of a general excess of demand, it is important that 
measures to restrain consumption and increase savings 
be accompanied by positive inducements to expand 
investment in order to avoid unnecessary waste of pro- 


ductive resources, 


Theories in U.S.S.R., Eastern Europe 

Examining the planning and financing of investment 
in the U.S.S.R. and the countries of Eastern Europe, 
the Survey points out that their governments proceed 
from the assumption that economic growth must be 
continuous and that there is a need for a growing 
volume of net investment. The share of the annual in- 
crements in national income to be devoted is, however, 
left open and may in principle be varied from year to 
year as circumstances change. 

According to the theories held in these countries, tne 
existing stock of capital goods and labor must be fully 
employed, and as productivity increases, so, too, must 
consumption per person. The rise in consumption, 
nevertheless, must not be so great as to bring the 
future rate of economic growth to a standstill by creat- 
ing capacity bottlenecks. 

As a working rule, it seems to be accepted in the 
U.S.S.R. that one quarter of the national income (meas 
ured at current prices) should be devoted year in year 
out to accumulation, that is, to new fixed capital forma- 
tion, additions to stocks (including state reserves) and 
work in progress, and to additions to gold and foreign 
exchange reserves, 

The Survey emphasizes, however, that this working 
rule, considered as a guide to the allocation of resources, 
is less precise than might at first appear. The money 
and the share of accumulation 
in the national income—is affected by the pricing policy 
adopted for investment goods as well as decisions 


value of investment 


about rural resources, 

In the countries of eastern Europe the accumulation 
ratio has fluctuated far more than in the Soviet Union. 
But over the period of the most recent five or six-year 
plans taken as a whole, accumulation averaged about 
twenty-five per cent of national income, except in 
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east Germany. Broadly speaking, it seems that the 
twenty-five per cent accumulation ratio which has ruled 
in all the countries except east Germany has resulted 
in an annual rate of growth of eight to eleven per cent, 
and that investment raises national income by thirty- 
three to forty-five per cent of the amount invested. 


The Financing of Investment 


Three reasons are given in the Survey to explain why 
purely financial obstacles to particular investment proj- 
ects, such as those discussed with respect to western 
Europe do not arise in the Soviet Union and eastern 
Europe. In the first place, the study explains, there is 
no danger that materials will be diverted from govern- 
ment investment projects to competing demands. Sec- 
ond, foreign trade is a government monopoly: a rise in 


internal prices will thus have no automatic effect on the 
balance of international payments; nor need price fluc 


tuations abroad affect domestic prices. Third, internal 
trade in consumer goods, though not completely monop- 
olized by the state, is very tighly controlled. 

It follows that if retail prices are fixed at a level 
that will clear the market for consumer goods and 
services as a whole, the whole of the state’s outlays on 
investment goods, defence and communal services will 
come back to it in the form of profits on consumer 
goods and services, The state’s expenditure is thus self- 
liquidating: expenditure determines revenue and not, as 
in Gladstonian finance, revenue expenditure, the Survey 
continues, 

rhe fact that the Soviet budget has usually shown a 
small surplus of revenues and non-inflationary borrow 
ing over expenditure does not mean that the Soviet 
expansion has been achieved without inflationary pres 
sure, adds the Survey. It means rather that the Soviet 
authorities have on the whole kept the price level of 
consumer goods very slightly above the level that would 
have cleared the market. The price reforms of 1949 
initiated the liquidation of subsidies in the Soviet Union 
by bringing prices of basic materials and capital goods 
up to the level of costs, 

As a result of the rationalization of the price system 
the Survey declares, far more Soviet enterprises have 
been paying their way in recent years than ever before 
and both the total of profits and the amount of profit 
paid into the state budget have been increasing fast 
Ihe profit contribution to the budget, which in 1947 
was equal to only one tenth of the yield of turnover tax 
was in 1955 about half as big as turnover tax receipts 


Eastern European Picture 


The picture is rather different in the countries of 
eastern Europe, though the formal provisions governing 
the control and finance of investment are very similar 
to, and indeed modelled on, the provisions of the 
U.S.S.R. Government. The share of total investment 
financed out of central funds is shown to be even higher 
than in the Soviet Union. In some countries it increased 
prices until the last two years. The retained profits of 


enterprises or administrations are significant only in 
Rumania and eastern Germany. 

Moreover, whereas in the U.S.S.R. the share of state 
revenue coming from “normal” enterprise profits has 
been steadily rising, the reverse has been the case in 
eastern Europe. This opposite trend in eastern Europe 
is the result of slackness in attaining cost reduction 
plans, increases in raw material prices (for farm pro- 
curements) and, in the case of Hungary, the result of the 
practice of reclassifying profits shown in the preceding 
year as turnover taxes. The obverse of this trend has 
been that turnover taxes have been gaining in im- 
portance in all the countries for which data are avail- 
able, while in the U.S.S.R. their share in revenue has 
declined, The same reason lies behind both the greater 
centralization of investment finance and the unimport- 
ance of “normal” profit as a source of government 
revenue: the absence, so far, of rational price systems, 
the study maintains. 

In these circumstances, the Survey continues, govern- 
ments lacked any means of making accurate compari- 
sons of the efficiency of different enterprises, and could 
not rely to anything like the same extent as the U.S.S.R. 
Government on financial policy to enforce conformity 
with the various plans and norms laid down for the 
individual enterprise. 

As a result they were compelled to rely to a much 
greater extent on moral suasion and on purely adminis- 
trative measures. Each propaganda campaign, however, 
has to be directed at one point only and always brings 
the risk that a gain at this point (e.g. an increase in 
labor productivity) will be offset by losses elsewhere 
(e.g. in waste of raw materials). And their effect is 
often shortlived. Administrative controls turned out to 
be expensive in terms of manpower, Their counterpart 
was the impossibility of decentralizing decision-taking. 


New Prices Set 


In most of the countries concerned, new prices have 
been fixed in the last year or so on more or less the 
same principles of price-fixing as those adopted in the 
U.S.S.R. for some years past. As a result, the share of 
raw materials costs in total manufacturing costs has 
been increased considerably. Some subsidies remain 
but these are paid at the later rather than the earlier 
stages of production. Plans for the 1956-60 period 
have been made in terms of these prices. 

Explaining some of the difficulties this gives rise to, 
the Survey concludes that the establishment of a more 
rational price system is intended to permit the govern- 
ments concerned to exercise greater control through 
purely financial policy and to decentralize and simplify 
planning. The centripetal pressure of the past ten years 
has been relaxed, though not reversed: decisions con- 
cerning the major over-all dimensions and the targets 
of the economy remain firmly indeed more firmly 
than ever before—the prerogative of the central au- 
thorities, but decisions on the mode of their execution 
are becoming increasingly the responsibility of those 
in direct charge of the producing units. 





Labor Market Problems in Western Europe 


ESTERN Europe’s current labor market problems 
and those on the horizon are also examined in 
the ECE Survey. 

The view that present low levels of unemployment 
set a rather narrow limit to the further expansion of 
industrial employment is considered “much exaggerated” 
by the study. It finds that the supply of labor continues 
to be limited by artificial barriers which can largely be 
seen as a legacy of the inter-war period of heavy unem- 
ployment. 

The question of increasing the supply of labor is dis- 
cussed with special reference to the age of retirement, 
the age of entrance into the labor market and the par- 
ticipation of women in economic activity. 

With full employment in the industrial economic 
sectors, it becomes possible and necessary, according to 
the Survey, to deal far more vigorously also with a sec- 
ond group of problems concerning the supply of labor, 
namely, the rationalization of those sectors which are 
traditionally characterized by low productivity. Three 
sectors (retail trade, agriculture and the building in- 
dustry) are singled out for a review of the problems 
and progress made in overcoming the institutional 
obstacles in the way of higher productivity. 


Pockets of Unemployment 


Also considered is a third group of problems arising 
from the co-existence of local shortages of manpower, 
on the one hand, and pockets of unemployment, for 
certain categories, in certain regions or in certain 
seasons, on the other. 

Under conditions of full employment it should be 
possible to tackle these questions in a more straight- 
forward manner, says the Survey, because the dis- 
tortions of wage structures and the restrictive attitudes 
of trade unions can be more easily overcome. It also 
makes some suggestions about problems of profes- 
sional orientation—in avoiding bottlenecks in certain 
skills, and in arranging policies of recruitment so that 
mental and physical abilities are appropriately chan- 
neled to the various sectors of the economy. 

Several of the questions dealt with are closely related 
to the problems posed by the coming-of-age, in 1956 
and following years, of the unusually large generations 
born during the last war. From 1940 to 1955 the rela- 
tive size of the generations entering active life remained 
rather stable, at a level in most western European 
countries around two per cent of the population of 
working age, although with a gently declining trend 


reflecting the fall of birth rates up to the middle of the 
thirties. From 1955 to 1970 changes of a quite different 
order of magnitude will occur. 


Problem of War Generations 


In the United Kingdom, Sweden and Denmark, notes 
the Survey, the increase in those of the war generations 
coming onto the labor market will begin to make itself 
felt in 1956 or 1957 and will continue until it reaches a 
peak—around 1961—at a level no less than fifty per 
cent higher than what was usual during previous 
decades. From then on, there will be a decline during 
the ‘sixties to a level which, in relative terms, is only 
slightly higher than that of the years 1950 to 1955. 

The number of young people reaching adult age in 
Norway, Finland, Switzerland and the Netherlands will 
also increase considerably in the next few years, but in 
these four countries the generations reaching the age 
of entrance to the labor market will continue to be 
very high during the 1960's. 

In the Netherlands a very large number of entrants 
is to be expected in 1961 and the following years, In 
France, Belgium and Italy, the low birth rates after the 
war will bring a more or less constant number of 
entrants into the labor market in the next few years; 
only after 1960 will there be a marked increase. 

Austria and west Germany stand out with a pattern 
of their own. In these countries, too, the Survey points 
out, the decade 1950-—1960 is one of violent shifts in 
the gross additions to the labor force, but the trend is in 
a direction opposite to that of the other countries, Very 
high birth rates in the second half of the "thirties were 
reflected in considerable increases in the young labor 
force between 1950 and 1955. In the next few years, 
however, the low number of births during and immedi- 
ately after the second world war will begin to make 
their impact felt on the west German labor market. 


Distinet Asset 


In general, the Survey regards the arrival of the big 
generations as a distinct asset, Not only does it imply 
an increase in the share of the population of working 
age—or a halt in its decline—but, more important, the 
higher “rate of turnover” of the population of working 
age offers an opportunity for adujustments in the 
occupational structure in accordance with shifts in 
demand and technology 

In stressing the need for measures to facilitate an 
orderly absorption into the labor force of the genera- 
tions born during the war, the Survey singles out the 





importance of appropriate timing in extending the com- 
pulsory schooling envisaged in a number of countries 
sO as to moderate the swings in the number of young 
people coming to the labor market each year 

It further emphasizes the need for enlarging and 
improving existing systems of vocational training and 
guidance which are held to fall far short of increasing 
requirements. Providing suitable training and retrain 
ing facilities is deemed particularly important to correct 
the geographical and occupational maldistribution of 
the labor force even in countries where the employment 
situation can generally be characterized as one of full 
employment 


Age of Retirement 


In analyzing factors influencing the supply of labor, 
the Survey suggests that any system which tends to place 
the worker nearing retiring age before a clear-cut 
alternative of work or leisure is likely to be unsatis 
factory both from the point of view of encouraging 
economic activity of the old and from that of mental 
and physical health. A highly important question is 
therefore to arrange the old-age pension schemes in 
such a way that it becomes possible to retire gradually 
by a successive reduction of working hours and/or 


by a change to less exacting or responsible work 


Economic Activity of Women 


As for trends in female employment and the possi 
bilities which it provides for additions to the labor 
supply, the Survey notes a decline almost everywhere 
in the percentage of active women engaged in agri 
culture, and a tendency for women to desert paid 
domestic work and to engage in other services such as 
trade, catering, health and education services and bank 
ing. It believes that there is scope for a considerably 
higher participation of women in economic life, and 
that this may be obtained through an expansion of 
part-time work, 


Rationalization of Productivity 


In discussing the rationalization of low-productivity 
sectors of the economy, the Survey stresses that the 
problems of overcrowding and of technical and eco 
nomic stagnation in commerce, other services and agri 
culture—-where small enterprise predominates—exist in 
varying degrees in all western European countries 

While Italy and other southern European countries 
provide a situation apart, the possibilities for taking 
remedial action are much better in those countries 
where full employment and a more or less general 
shortage of labor prevail in the industrial sector of the 
economy. There, the Survey maintains, the main diffi 


culty is not to provide alternative employment ‘in 
industry and other sectors of high productivity. It is 
rather to remove the private and governmental institu- 
tional obstacles to a reduction of manpower in the 
low-productivity sector. 

Legal measures, whether hindering the development 
of large-scale enterprise or limiting competition by 
restricting the free establishment of new shops, and 
private monopolistic practices have helped to create 
and maintain the hypertrophy of the retail trade sector, 
the Survey also shows. 


Shrinking Farm Labor Force 


In sharp contrast to developments in the commercial 
sector, the amount of surplus manpower in agriculture 
has declined continuously during the postwar year. The 
essential reason for the impressive draining away of 
hired labor from agriculture, according to the Survey, 
is the improved employment situation in urban occupa- 
tions during and after the war. From 1950 to 1955 the 
number of hired male workers in agriculture declined 
in many countries by fifteen per cent or more; at the 
same time, the number of tractors in use increased at 
an annual rate of twenty to thirty per cent. 

While the rationalization of agricultural work on 


larger farms employing hired labor has made big strides, 


the hard core of the problem of surplus labor remains 
in the form of a farm structure which in most of western 
Europe is out of line with modern agricultural tech- 
niques Steps aiming at reducing the powerful institu- 
tional and political obstacles to rationalization of the 
agrarian structure have been taken only in Norway and 
Sweden, and can be expected to provide only a very 
slow process of change. 

The marked tendency of young people to leave 
small-scale farms may result in the supply of such farms 
outrunning the demand from prospective holders. Such 
a situation, it is held, would provide a unique opportu- 
nity for policies to facilitate the development of a more 
desirable farm structure. The Survey adds that the 
obvious pre-condition for such a development to be 
possible, and indeed desirable, is for a high level of 
employment outside agriculture to be maintained 

The building industry is another important sector 
where, the ECE study notes, productivity lags far behind 
the standards made possible by 
progress. The situation in this industry is considered 


recent technical 


all the more striking in view of the shortage of skilled 
building workers in the postwar years and the active 
interest shown by governments in promoting the con- 
struction of dwellings. The Survey accordingly stresses 
the need for special initiatives for rationalization in the 
interests of the community 
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Chairman of the Human Rights 
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Human Rights Commission Program: 


Reports, Studies, Seminars 


bape AL reports from states, studies of specific rights 
f and the possible value of seminars have been 
recommended by the Commission on Human Rights 
to the Economic and Social Council for development 
of the work of the United Nations for the wider ob 
servance of, and respect for, human rights and funda 
mental freedoms throughout the world. The Commis 
sion concluded its twelfth session, at Headquarters, on 
March 29. 

Ihe possibility of establishing a system of annual 
reports on human rights has been under consideration 
by the Commission for several years. A proposal was 
made by France in 1950. In 1953 the United States 
submitted one. At the present session the United States 
submitted a new text but before the Commission con 
sidered the substance of the proposal, it debated taking 
any decision at all on annual reports, pending adoption 
and entry into force of the covenants on human rights. 
Provision for periodic reports is made in both draft 
covenants, some members pointed out, and the articles 
have still to be considered by the General Assembly. 
A possible effect of setting up a reporting system in- 
dependently of the covenants might be to supersede 
them and undermine their moral and juridical force 
Furthermore, the argument ran, before the substantive 
provisions of the draft covenants had been adopted there 
would be no international legal standards or criteria 


“— 


on the basis of which annual reports might be prepared. 

The majority of the members of the Commission, 
however, felt that the draft resolution would not replace 
the covenants and was not inconsistent with them; rather 
more, the procedure was complementary to them. A 
considerable period of time will elapse before the 
covenants are adopted and ratified and the reporting 
procedures brought into effect, they said. Meanwhile, 
it would be quite proper to initiate a system of annual 
reports which could be reviewed when the covenants 
came into force. 

In order to dispel any doubt regarding the future 
of the draft covenants, Chile, China, Pakistan and the 
Philippines submitted a joint amendment to the pre- 
amble of the revised United States text, making it clear 
that the action to be taken would be without prejudice 
to the adoption and ratification of the covenants on 
human rights, including the measures of implementation. 
To this Lebanon submitted a further amendment that 
the resolution would be subject to review when the 
covenants and measures of implementation came into 
force, a suggestion accepted by the sponsors of the 
joint amendment. The amendments were written into 
the preamble 

In the discussion it was emphasized that the role of 
the Commission was not to criticize individual govern- 
ments on the basis of reports, but to ascertain the re- 





sults obtained and difficulties encountered so that 
nations might share their experience with one another. 
The annual reports, it was suggested, might also show 
which countries could benefit from advisory services in 
human rights and the scope and types of such services. 

The resolution which the Commission adopted, by 
13 to 4, (Australia, France, Turkey and the United 
Kingdom) with 1 abstention (Norway), recommends 
that the Economic and Social Council request each 
Member state of the United Nations and members of 
the specialized agencies to transmit annually to the 
Secretary-General a report describing developments and 
progress achieved in the field of human rights and 
measures taken to safeguard human liberty in its 
metropolitan area and trust and non-seif-governing 


territories 


Common Standard 


Lebanon proposed that the annual reports should 
deal with the rights enumerated in the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights and with the right of peoples 
to self-determination. 

There was general agreement that the Universal 
Declaration, which was proclaimed by the General As- 
sembly as a common standard of achievement for all 
peoples and all nations, constituted a proper framework 
on the basis of which annual reports might be sub 
mitted, but there was a division of opinion as to the 
right of self-determination. To some self-determination 


is a political principle, not a right; to others self-deter 


mination is a human right, in fact, a right without which 
all other rights would be devoid of any significance 
Lebanon's proposals were adopted in a two part vote 
that on self-determination carrying by 11 to 6, (United 
Kingdom, Australia, China, France, Norway, Turkey ) 
with 1 abstention (United States) 

The resolution requests the Council to call the atten 
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tion of each Member state to the advisability of setung 
up an advisory body, composed of experienced and 
competent persons, to assist governments in the prepara- 
tion of reports and requests the Secretary-General to 
prepare a brief summary of them on a topical basis. It 
also asks the Council to invite the specialized agencies, 
in respect of rights coming within their purview, to 
transmit annually to the Secretary-General a report on 
a topical basis summarizing the information which 
they receive from their members. 

The resolution decides that the Commission, on the 
basis of these reports and of information in accordance 
with the Charter, shall transmit to the Council such 
comments, conclusions and recommendations of an 
objective and general character as it deems appropriate. 

A second United States proposal called on the Com- 
mission to imitiate a series of studies of specific rights 
or groups of rights; to request the Secretary-General to 
appoint an expert adviser for each subject selected for 
study, who would make the study in his own name and 
under his own responsibility, with such assistance from 
the Secretariat as he might require; and to select, subject 
to the approval of the Economic and Social Council, as 
its first subject for study the right of everyone to be 
free from arbitrary arrest, detention and exile. 

During the debate a general question was raised as 
to the value of the proposed program of studies. To 
some the studies, if they were authoritative and objec- 
tive, would enable the Commission, within the limits of 
its terms of reference, to evolve standards or models 
of which governments could make use as they wished 
in furthering the observance of human rights. They 
could also serve as bases for drafting international 
conventions on specific rights or groups of rights, or 
for making recommendations of an objective and gen- 
eral character. Furthermore, systematic accounts of 
laws and practices relating to specific rights or groups 





of rights would be of great value in that they would 
enable nations to learn from one another the results 
obtained and difficulties encountered in the evolution 
and application of human rights. 

Others felt that the Commission should not authorize 
a series of studies, or a vague program of studies, which 
might take ten to twenty-five years to complete, without 
knowing precisely what it involved. The studies, espe- 
cially if they were conducted by experts who were 
responsible only to themselves, might be unrealistic and 
academic in character; and such a procedure for making 
the studies would be particularly disquieting. Further- 
more, the program of studies, as proposed by the United 
States, could not but undermine the moral and legal 
influence of the draft covenants on human rights and 
would retard the adoption, ratification and entry into 
force of those instruments. The standards of human 
rights, it was said, had already been formulated in the 
draft covenants. For example, the Commission had 
discussed at length 
the right of every- 
one to be free from 
arbitrary arrest, de- 
tention and exile 
and had clearly for- 
mulated its recom- 
mendations in arti- 
cles 9, 12 and 13 
of the draft cove- 
nant on civil and 
political rights. The 
Commission should 
not authorize a sec- 
ond round of stud- 
ies on subjects in respect of which exhaustive studies 
and appropriate recommendations had already been 
made, As the Commission already had a heavy pro- 
gram, it was urged that consideration of the proposal 
to undertake a series of studies should be postponed. 

The Commission, however, decided to make the 
studies. The general purpose of the resolution adopted 
by 11 to 3 (Poland, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R.), with 
4 abstentions (Australia, France, Mexico, United King- 
dom) is to ascertain the existing conditions, the results 
obtained and the difficulties encountered in the work 
of Member states and members of the specialized agen- 
cies for the wider observance of, and respect for, human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. It was emphasized 
that the studies are not intended to provoke controversy 
or discord, but to contribute to better understanding 
between nations. The Commission, it was said, certainly 
is not an international organ to supervise the implemen- 
tation of human rights in individual states, but it should 
study successful experiments in the protection of specific 
rights or groups of rights, and should appreciate any 
physical or social obstacles to the full realization of 
human rights as might exist, to the end that the United 
Nations might better promote international cooperation 
in human rights. 


Vahap Asiroglu, 
of Turkey 


It was generally agreed that the method of study 
was a crucial problem, for the choice of a method would 
materially influence the future work of the Commission. 
The United States had proposed that the Secretary- 
General should be requested to appoint as an expert 
adviser a person of high standing and of recognized 
competence to prepare the study in his own name and 
under his own responsibility, If the study was to be 
objective and authoritative, it must be entrusted to an 
eminent person who was independent and impartial, 
and not under the instruction of any Government. 

Against this proposal it was argued that no person, 
however eminent, could be completely independent or 
impartial or free from political influence or from philo- 
sophic preferences, The study was too important to 
be entrusted to a single individual who would be re- 
sponsible to none but himself. Furthermore, it would 
be very difficult, and perhaps not fair, to engage a 
person of high standing and of recognized competence 
in a study which 
might take two or 
three years without 

remu- 
and the 
General Assembly 
had established the 
rule that the ap- 
pointment of a per- 
son as rapporteur 
of a United Nations 
body should carry 
no remuneration 


appropriate 
eration 


José D. Inglés, 


since the appoint- » #6 
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ment conferred 
honor upon his country and distinction upon himself: 
Attention was also drawn to the difference between an 
expert adviser appointed by the Secretary-General and 
a rapporteur appointed by the Commission. It was said 
that if a rapporteur were to be appointed, he should be 
appointed by the Commission itself. 

As a result of this exchange of opinion, Greece, India, 
Pakistan and the Philippines submitted a joint amend- 
ment whereby the Commission itself would appoint a 
committee of four members, to be elected by the Com- 
mission, instead of requesting the Secretary-General to 
appoint an expert adviser. Such a committee, it was 
said, would more likely be able to produce an objective 
study than an individual expert would and the work of 
the committee would have a better chance of acceptance 
than that of an individual. The committee might meet 
immediately after or before each session of the Com- 
mission and might designate a chairman or rapporteur 
who would consult the other members by correspond- 
ence on matters as they arose, There would be no finan- 
cial implications. This amendment, it was noted, was in 
full accord with the rules of procedure of functional 
commissions. What if a member of the committee should 
retire before the study was completed? Would that 
member continue to serve on the committee? As vacan- 
cies occur, they could be filled 
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As for sources of information, the original text pro 
posed utilizing published material and written stat 
ments necessary for the study. After a suggestion that 
the sources of information should be defined as clearly 
as possible so that no propaganda material or unreliable 
information might be used, the United States proposed 
that the sources should be: (i) governments of Mem 
ber states and members of the specialized agencies 
(ii) the Secretary-General, (iii) specialized agencies 
(iv) non-governmental organizations in consultative 
relationship with the Economic and Social ¢ ouncil, and 
(v) writings of recognized scholars and scientists 
the same sources which the rapporteurs of the Sub 
commission utilized in the studies of discrimination and 
which had been approved by the Commission itself at 
its tenth session. The Commission unanimously agreed 
that governments, the Secretary-General and specialized 
agen cs were appropriate sources but there Was Sori 
opposition to utilizing unofficial sources of information 
which might cause serious political and psychological 
repercussions 

Should there be any time limit for the completion of 
the study? It was generally agreed that whoever wa 
appointed to make the study should submit a prelimin 
ary report at the session of the Commission following 
the appointment and, if possible, a complete report at 


the succeeding session. It was further understood that 
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the Commission should not undertake two studies con- 
currently, and that one study should be completed be 
fore another study was to be undertaken 

rhe resolution, then, adopted by 11 to 3 (Poland, 
Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R.) with 4 abstentions (Aus- 
tralia, France, Mexico, United Kingdom) provides for 
studies of specific rights or groups of rights in Member 
states and members of the specialized agencies. These 


studies would be devoted to general developments, the 


progress achieved and measures taken to safeguard 
human liberty, with such recommendations of an ob- 
jective and general character as may be necessary 

The studies would be made by the four-man com- 
mittee on the basis of material drawn from the sources 
proposed by the United States. 

Che final paragraph of the resolution deals with the 
first subject of study Ihe United States proposed that 
the Commission should select, subject to the approval 
of the Economic and Social Council, as its first subject 
for study the right of everyone to be free from arbitrary 
arrest, detention and exile. This right, set forth in Arti- 
cle 9 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, is 
one of the basic rights of men, It is a subject on which 
governments have already been requested to submit 
statements for publication in the Yearbook on Human 
Rights for 1955. Furthermore, it is a subject on which 
no special studies have been made by any United Na- 
tions organ or by any specialized agency 





[he selection was opposed, one reason given being 
that arbitrary is a vague word and not precise in mean- 
ing. Assuming that the right of everyone to be free from 
arbitrary arrest, detention and exile was somewhat 
controversial in character, Chile proposed the right of 
motherhood and childhood to receive special care and 
assistance. As a third subject, India suggested the right 
of freedom of information 

India, however, did not formally propose that the 
right of freedom of information should be the first sub 
ject of study but did propose an amendment to the final 
paragraph of the draft resolution, by which the Com 
mission would forward to the Economic and Social 
Council all three subjects for the selection of one of 
them as the first subject for the proposed study. 

There was a feeling that the Commission, being a 
functional organ of the Council, should itself select a 
subject and request the Council’s approval, instead of 
leaving the choice to be made by the parent body. The 
Indian amendment was rejected by 5 to 3, with 10 
abstentions. The Chilean amendment was subsequently 
withdrawn, The final paragraph of the original draft 
resolution was adopted by 9 to 3, with 6 abstentions. 

The statement of financial implications, issued by the 
Secretary-General, was discussed. Some felt that the 
project was too costly and feared that the results might 
not justify the expenditures. The Commission should 
rather concentrate the limited resources at its disposal 


on projects likely to bring practical results in a reason- 


able space of time. Others thought that the project 
should not be shelved merely because of its financial 
implications. Although there should not be excessive 
optimism regarding the results to be expected, it was 
felt that the project should be undertaken, at least on 
an experimental basis 


Exploratory Resolution 


The Commission’s resolution on advisory services in 
human rights is an exploratory one looking to the pos- 
sibility of holding seminars, Last December, the Gen- 
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eral Assembly adopted a resolution establishing a broad 
program of advisory services in human rights which 
embraced the previous separate programs relating lo 
the promotion and safeguarding of the rights of women, 
the eradication of discrimination and protection of 
minorities and the promotion of freedom of information 

Che Secretary-General was authorized, subject to 
the directions of the Council, to make provision at the 
request of governments and with the cooperation of 
the specialized agencies where appropriate and with 
out duplication of their existing activities, for advisory 
services of experts; fellowships and scholarships; and 
seminars 

Most members stressed the usefulness of advisory 
services. All three forms of assistance envisaged in the 
program approved by the General Assembly are known 
and proven methods of exchanging experience and 
might be useful in assisting states in practical implemen 
tation of human rights. The program, however, is at an 
experimental stage. The Commission should proceed 
cautiously with its new undertaking and for this reason 
it was generally agreed that action exploratory in 
character was most appropriate at this stage 

Some members, while skeptical of the value of ad- 
visory services, particularly the services of experts in 
the field of human rights, did not object to the resolu- 
tion since it was exploratory and implied no final deci- 
sion on the problems involved 

The Commission adopted, by 14 to 0, with 4 absten- 
tions, (Australia, Chile, China and the United King 
dom) a resolution sponsored by Mexico, Pakistan, the 
Philippines and the United States, which requests the 
Secretary-General to explore during the current year 
in consultation with governments and specialized agen 
cies, the desirability of holding seminars in the field of 
human rights, especially with regard to the prevention 
of discrimination and protection of minorities 

On other matters, the Commission adopted by 11 to 
3 (Poland, Ukrainian $.S.R., U.S.S.R.) with 4 absten- 
tions (Australia, India, Iraq, Lebanon) a resolution sub- 
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mitted by China, the Philippines and the United States 
which specifies that, in accordance with the principles 
adopted with respect to annual reports on human rights 
and studies on specific rights or groups of rights, the 
materials used and studies made in the field of dis 
crimination should be limited to Member states and 
members of the specialized agencies. The resolution 
further provides that such recommendations as may be 
made should be of an objective and general character, 
in accordance with the Charter. 


This decision was prompted in part by a problem 
which had been encountered by the Subcommission’s 
Special Rapporteur, Charles D. Ammoun, in his study 
of discrimination in education. The Subcommission had 
directed that the study be on a global basis and Mr. 
Ammoun asked the Secretary-General to request from 
the People’s Republic of China any material likely to 
be of assistance in preparing this study, The Secretary- 
General had advised that he had not considered it pos 
sible to send such a communication in view of past 
decisions taken by the main organs of the United 
Nations. However, he indicated he had no objection to 
inquiries being made by the Special Rapporteur himself 


Ihe Commission continued the tenure of office of 
the members of the Subcommission until December 31 
1959 and elected Vieno Voitto Saari, of Finland, to fill 
the vacancy arising from the resignation of Max Soren 
sen, of Denmark. 


Views Invited 


The Commission also adopted, by 15 to 0, with | 
abstention (Pakistan) a resolution based on a French 
proposal which requests the Secretary-General to invite 
those non-governmental organizations interested to state 
their views on the date, duration, program, objectives 
and methods of procedure of a second conference on 
the eradication of prejudice and discrimination. The 
first such conference was held last year in Geneva 
The views of the non-governmental organizations will 
be transmitted to the Subcommission and subsequently 
to the Commission on Human Rights for consideration 
at their next sessions. 

With regard to its future program the Commission 
decided to place on the agenda of its next session 

the question of freedom of information. Since the 
expiration of the mandates of the Subcommission on 
Freedom of Information and of the Press and of the 


rapporteur on matters relating to freedom of informa 


tion, the Commission noted that there is no special 
technical organ of the United Nations concerned with 
this important aspect of human rights. The resolution 
states that submission of proposals, recommendations 
and reports to the Economic and Social Council regard 
ing the promotion of freedom of information is among 
the terms of reference of the Commission. It therefore 
decided to place on the agenda of the thirteenth session 
of the Commission a review of the progress made in 
the field of freedom of information and consideration 


of measures for the effective promotion of that right, 
with such recommendations as may be necessary; 

the draft declaration on the rights of the child, pre- 
pared some years ago by the Social Commission of the 


Economic and Social Council; 
the right of asylum 


In a closed meeting, the Commission received a 
confidential list of communications concerned with 
(Continued on page 63) 
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Nuclear Bomb Tests In 
Pacific Trust Area 


Trusteeship Council Considers New Petition 


From Marshall Islanders 


DECISION by the United States to conduct further 
nuclear bomb tests in the Pacific Proving Grounds, 
which are within the Pacific Islands Trust Territory— 
administered by the United States—was the subject of 
discussion in the Trusteeship Council, which considered 
two petitions on the question during its recent session. 
The question of the bomb tests was first raised with 
the introduction of a U.S.S.R. proposal during the 
Council’s discussion of a General Assembly resolution 
concerning the attainment of self-government by Trust 
Territories. The U.S.S.R. draft asked the Council to 
declare such‘ bomb tests inadmissible under the United 
Nations Charter and the Trusteeship agreement relating 
to the Pacific Islands Trust Territory. This proposal 
was subsequently withdrawn without being put to 
a vote. 

The question came up for further discussion when 
Benjamin Gerig, of the United States, informed the 
Council that a petition from members of the Marshal- 
lese Congress Hold-Over Committee had been sub- 
mitted to the Visiting Mission, at present touring the 
Trust Territories in the Pacific. Mr. Gerig requested 
the Council to consider the petition. 

It may he recalled that the Marshall Islanders peti- 
tioned the Council in 1954 concerning nuclear experi- 
ments conducted in the area by the United States. (See 
United Nations Review, Vol. 1, No. 3). At that time 
the Marshallese, who complained that some of their 
people had suffered ill effects from radioactive particles, 
asked that all such experiments should immediately 
cease or that, if they were judged to be absolutely 
necessary in the interests of peace and security, ade- 
quate precautionary and compensatory measures be 
taken. 

The Council at that time, expressed “deep regret” 
that a number of islanders had suffered ill effects as a 
result of the nuclear tests and recommended that if the 
Administering Authority considered it necessary, in the 
interests of world peace and security to conduct further 
tests in the area, it should take all necessary precau- 
tions to insure that no inhabitants in the islands were 
again endangered. 

In their latest petition, the Marshallese repeated their 





request that all experiments with lethal weapons in the 
area should cease. They added that if such experiments 
were judged absolutely necessary, in the interests of 
world peace and security, and could not be stopped or 
conducted in other areas, all possible precautionary 
measures should be taken before the tests were made. 

The Council considered the petition from the Mar- 
shallese together with a petition on the same subject 
submitted by Mr. A. Elliott Castello, of Sacramento, 
California, The latter urged the Council “to take the 
strongest possible action to question, and if it seems 
desirable, to protest and try to prohibit the announced 
hydrogen bomb tests recently publicized by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States.” 


Administering Authority’s Comments 


In its observations on the Marshallese petition, the 
United States Government stated that nothing would 
please the Administering Authority (of the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands) more than to be able to 
comply with the islanders’ wishes that nuclear tests 
should be discontinued in the islands, but this was not 
as yet possible. The Administering Authority added: 
“Under President Eisenhower's leadership, the United 
States is earnestly seeking, along with other Govern- 
ments, a fully safeguarded disarmament agreement 
which would make such tests unnecessary, Until such 
an agreement has been reached and as long as there is 
the threat of aggression, elementary prudence requires 
the United States to continue its tests. It is the convic- 
tion of the United States that it has a responsibility 
not only to its people but to all the peoples of the free 
world to maintain at a maximum its capacity to deter 
aggression and preserve peace. Thus it believes that, 
under present circumstances, further tests are, in the 
words of the petitioners, ‘absolutely necessary for the 
eventual well-being of all the people of this world’. 

“The question remains as to whether such tests 
could not be conducted elsewhere than in the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. An exhaustive exami- 
nation of alternative sites in the United States and in 
other parts of the world was undertaken, The conclu- 
sion reached was that there was no other technically 











suitable site available to the United States where such 
complete safeguards against possible hazards could be 
taken.” 


Council’s Resolution 


After considering the two petitions the Council, in 
effect, reaffirmed the position taken two years ago on 
the Pacific bomb tests. By 9 votes to 4, it endorsed the 
recommendation of its Petitions Committee, reaffirming 
the 1954 resolution on the question, urging the United 
States to take all necessary measures to guard against 
dangers in the conduct of the nuclear experiments in 
the islands 

The resolution further recommended that “all neces 
sary measures should be taken to settle forthwith all 
justified claims by the inhabitants of Bikini and Eniwe 
tok relating to their temporary displacement” in con 
nection with the 1954 nuclear tests, and that “all 
necessary measures to be taken to compensate the 
families which may have to be temporarily evacuated, 
for any losses which may result from further nuclear 
weapons tests.” 

The resolution also noted the observations submitted 
by the United States on the two petitions concerning 
the bomb tests 


India’s Views 


rhe Council’s proposal was opposed by India, the 
U.S.S.R., Burma and Syria. Speaking for India, V. K. 
Krishna Menon said that his delegation had never 
attempted to call the United States in particular to 
account in connection with thermonuclear explosions 
It so happened that the scene of the experiments was 
a Trust Territory and that the United States was the 
Administering Authority for that territory. The experi- 
ments were equally regrettable whatever country made 
them and wherever they were held, and India felt 
strongly that they should be stopped. 

Mr. Menon assured the United States representative 





that, when India raised the matter two years previously, 
it had not sought to condemn any action or policy, but 
only to have the matter referred to the International 
Court of Justice in order to determine the legality of 
the measures taken. At that time, his delegation had 
also said that Trusteeship could not include the right 
to destroy part of the Trust Territory. That observation 
had been criticized as unfair on the ground that the 
explosions had taken place on artificially created bases. 

Turning to the questions of precautions, Mr. Menon 
was happy to acknowledge that the United States was 
trying to take as complete precautions as possible 
against the dangers of radioactivity. But he recalled 
that in a very recent statement to the Committee on 
Military Operations of the United States Congress, a 
United States scientist, Dr. Lapp, had stated that there 
was no way of calculating the ambit of radioactive 
fall-out with any absolute certainty. Furthermore, even 
if the elements behaved as the meteorologists predicted 
and the area of 300,000 square miles that the United 
States authorities proposed to close to slipping and 
aircraft was amply sufficient, that would not eliminate 
the danger that the radioactivity of the sea would have 
genetic effects on the fish, with incalculable conse- 
quences over an unknown period of time. Clearly, the 
problem had far greater implications than those im- 
mediately affecting the Marshall Islands area. 

The representatives of Syria, Burma and _ the 
U.S.S.R. also spoke against the adoption of the Coun- 
cil’s resolution. For the U.S.S.R. Mr. Grubyakov main- 
tained that nuclear weapons tests should stop and that 
countries concerned should come to an agreement on 
the subject, which might perhaps serve as the first step 
towards a general agreement on disarmament. That 
was all the more necessary with regard to the Trust 
Territories in view of the obligations incumbent upon 
the United Nations with respect to such Territories. 
The U.S.S.R. held that the Council should declare that 
such tests were not permissible. 








In presenting the position of the United States, Mr. 
Gerig noted that several members had recognized that 
his Government was taking and would take all possible 
precautions. Nevertheless, whatever precautions were 
taken there could be no absolute certainty that there 
would not be some risks. 


The representative of India had dwelt at some 
length on one sector of public opinion in the United 
States; he had not, however, made any reference to 
other sectors of opinion which were entirely contrary. 
In any case, the final decision had been taken by the 
President, symbolizing the State, on the basis of the 
opinions of his advisers, the views expressed by the 
public and reactions in other countries. 

As to the technical aspects of the matter, Mr. Gerig 
thought it was clear that the effects of atomic radiation 
were not yet fully known; that was a question which, 





as a result of the initiative taken by the United States 
at the last General Assembly, was now being studied. 
With regard to the contamination of sea water and 
fish, the United States now possessed more accurate 
information. The best qualified experts had concluded 
that there was as yet nothing to prove that the handling 
or consuming of fish contaminated as a result of the 
tests had had any harmful effects on human health. 

Mr. Gerig would have been glad to go into the 
question at greater length and to assemble more de- 
tailed information; as it was, however, he could only 
make certain reservations regarding the conclusions the 
Indian representative had drawn in his analysis. 

The United States delegation would faithfully carry 
out the provisions of the Council’s resolution, 

After further debate, the Council adopted the reso- 
lution proposed by its Petitions Committee. 
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human rights and observations from governments, The 
list contained summaries or references to 3,243 com- 
munications received during the period January 16, 
1955—December 31, 1955, including sixteen commu- 
nications from non-governmental organizations in con- 
sultative status with the Economic and Social Council. 

Approximately 2,000 of the communications related 
to political persecution; about 230 to discrimination 
and minorities; 170 to self-determination; 170 to cruel 
and unusual punishment; 120 to fair trial; ninety-five 
to freedom of religion; and about thirty each to freedom 
of movement, family rights and trade union rights. 
Other communications related to such matters as ar- 
bitrary arrest and detention, asylum, civil liberties in 
general terms, educational rights, forced labor, genocide, 
slavery and the right to property 

A non-confidential list containing summaries of 
twenty communications received during the period Janu- 
ary 19, 1955 to January 24, 1956, dealing with the 





principles involved in the promotion of universal respect 
for, and observance of, human rights had already been 
circulated. 


In a resolution on celebration of the tenth anniversary 
of the proclamation of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, the Commission adopted a Mexican- 
United States resolution appointing a committee com- 
posed of the Member states represented as officers of 
the Commission to prepare plans for the celebration 
on December 10, 1958. The resolution would have the 
Committee consult with the Secretary-General and the 
appropriate authorities of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization and other 
specialized agencies concerned, and interested non- 
governmenta! organizations in consultative relationship 
with the Economic and Social Council and report to 
the Commission at its thirteenth (1957) session. The 
resolution invites the collaboration of UNESCO and other 
specialized dpencies and non-governmental organiza- 
tions concerned in the undertaking. 














Children in the Future of Asia 


The following is a partial text of an address by 
Spurgeon M. Keeny, Director of the Regional Office for 
Asia of the United Nations Children’s Fund at the an- 
nual dinner of the United States Committee for UNICEF. 


| Segynmnag Asia has recently become a popular in- 

door sport at which any number can apparently 
play. I’m part of a large company; hardly a week 
passes in Bangkok that someone does not come hurry- 
ing through, gathering notes for a book. 

The United States especially has re-discovered Asia 
in the last ten years, At the lunch counter in my native 
village in Pennsylvania I can sit on a stool and chat 
with ex-G.1.’s who know more about parts of Asia than 
I'll ever learn—and there are hundreds of thousands 
more like them. 

But the American headlines have tended to follow 
the battle flags and to touch only the rim of Asia. We 
have had the Tales of the South Pacific and the Tea- 
house of the August Moon (about Okinawa), but little 
to tell us about the countries where most of the people 
live: in India, Pakistan and Indonesia. 

In Europe—in England, Holland and France-——Asia 
is better known, but their writers, too, have written to a 
pattern that in the last decade has been shattered. Most 
of Kipling and Conrad tell of a world that is no more 

I suppose the re-discovery of Asia will go on indefi- 
nitely. One recalls that Marco Polo “discovered” Asia 
for Europe more than five centuries ago. The best 
thing about that was that the Chinese didn’t know that 
they had been discovered, Nowadays the news gets 
around more rapidly. Our only hope is to rely on Asia's 
sense of humor, Our interpretations must give them 


many a good laugh. 
What Asians Are Like 


There are, however, some elementary things that we 
can all agree on about Asians: 

|. That they are very numerous, The Asia Region 
that UNICEF speaks of (without China) contains one 
third of all the world’s people. With China, they number 
nearly sixty per cent. We of the West are definitely in 
the minority. 

2. They are not white 
should wish they were. 


and see no reason why they 
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Hong Kong; Japan and New Guinea. 

4. Even when they seem somewhat alike on the sur- 
face, they are not so underneath: e.g., Pakistan and 
Indonesia. 

5. They may be Hindu, Moslim, Buddhist, or pagan; 
few of them are Christian. 

6. Their society is far less flexible than ours in 
America and even than in most of Europe. In spite of 
Gandhi, most people, especially among the poor, live 
and die in the stratum in which they were born. 

7. Some of them have a culture much older than 
ours and are fully aware of it. They can look back to 
periods when they were far more civilized than we who 
come to them, filled with confidence in our command of 
power and the innumerable gadgets it has made 
possible. 

8. In most countries, a good woman is not heard, 
and in some not seen. 

9. The Asians of today are very conscious of their 
new independence and will tolerate nothing that sug- 
gests commands from any country or international 
agency. In their new-found confidence the new govern- 
ments sometimes undertake more than they are able, 
overlooking the body of skills necessary to transform 
a country from a producer of raw materials to an in- 
dustralized economy. 


3. They are not all alike: e.g., Afghanistan and 


A Typical House in Thailand 


I have listed a few of the forces that shape the world 
in which the children of Asia are growing up. Before 
we begin speculating what is ahead of them, let’s look 
at what their homes are like now. 

Let’s drop into a typical house in central Thailand. 
It is built in the midst of rice fields on bamboo poles 
like stilts, in order that the family won’t get drowned 
out when the high water comes and also because there 
is usually a bit of a breeze blowing a few feet off the 
ground. There is not much to the house: a roof, a 
bamboo floor, and side walls of palm matting. The 











furniture inside is next to nothing except cooking 
utensils and a few dishes. When you sit, you sit on the 
floor; when you sleep, you sleep on the floor; when you 
eat, you drop your chicken bones between the cracks 
of bamboo on the floor. The house may lack a few of 
the refinements, but there is plenty of air, good sheltet 
from the rain—and the weather is warm all the year 
round, so that clothing and blankets are not much of a 
problem. In other countries with less water, the houses 
are built on the ground with mud floors. The houses 
themselves are usually made of dirt or stone and thatch, 
for not every section of Asia is blessed with bamboo 

Our hosts get up at dawn and go to bed at dark 
because there is no electricity and kerosene is too dear 
This is not exactly the place to read the evening news 
paper, but that doesn’t bother them because most of the 
older ones can’t read. Even among the children in most 
go to school and less 


g 
than one quarter of the girls. Half the world proves that 


countries less than half the boys 


early to bed and early to rise is not enough to make 
people healthy or wealthy. As to wisdom, I am less sure 

Certain Western observers, mainly men, tend to 
romanticize the East, dreaming no doubt of plural mar 
riages. I must report that the system doesn’t touch one 
man in 100 even where the number of wives is limited 
only by the number he can support. That is quite an 
effective check. 

That is just another way of saying that 999 out of 
1,000 people in Asia aren’t bothered about the income 
tax even if there is such a tax. The average income 
per person is about $50 per year compared with some 
thing like $1,800 now in the United States 


The visiting nurse is 
welcomed by many 
Thailand families. 





Much of what I have said may suggest a simple world 
of dolce far niente, with no thought of the future 
Nothing could be further from the truth. Change is in 
the air, and is taking place every day. One of the most 
potent factors in it Is the motion picture, Designed for 
entertainment though it may be, it shows another way 
of life to hundreds of millions of people. Thailand, for 
example, has more than 100 movies. 

This vision of another way of life is creating what 
the Cornell research experts, in studying some villages 
in Thailand, have called “a revolution of expectations.” 
Many of these expectations are part of a dream world; 
but some of them are part of the dynamics out of which 
the new Asia will be built: a determination to keep 
one’s children alive after they have been born, to see 
that they have better food than mother and father have 
had, and to see that they get education so that they will 
not be “blind to words” nor to the visions of a wider life 
that those words can bring 

In the Asian world there are, of course, a multitude 
of superstitions, ranging from astrology to all sorts of 
old wives’ tales. The villagers rarely see a doctor as we 
understand the term. They will almost certainly see 
some local medicine man who is always ready with 
a combination of herbs and incantations 

A lot of people die in these villages. The average 
expectation of life in Asia is probably around thirty 
years. About one child in five dies before it reaches one 
year. In fact, life has not changed very much from the 
primitive stage described by the philosopher Hobbes in 


a black moment: “dull, brutish and short.” 
Into this world and into the very life of this family 














we are visiting has suddenly come international aid 

directly from the United States and indirectly through 
the United Nations: FAO, WHO and UNICEF. The car 
we have driven in to visit the family is from UNICEF; 
the road we ride on has been built with U. S. aid. The 
agricultural station, with its poultry farms, its testing 
plots for growing better rice, and its “ponds” for grow 
ing-fish in the rice fields—all have been made possible 
by foreign aid, The fevers that the family had are now 
rapidly disappearing thanks to anti-malaria aid, which 
was begun by UNICEF and wHo and carried on later by 
U. S. aid. The yaws that disfigured the children has 
been cured with UNICer and wHo help. The threat of 
tuberculosis has been warded off by the BcG campaign 
now at its height, When the children do fall ill, or when 
mama is going to have a new baby, she can get help 
from the rural center a couple of miles away 
700 in the country. And this sort of thing is being done 


one of 


over much of the vast stretches of Asia 


The Future For Asia’s Children 


I have described briefly the conditions under which 
children of Asia live today. In terms of health and 
education they are, by and large, considerably better 
off than they were twenty-five years ago; in terms of 
food they are rather worse off—largely the result of the 
war and the disruptions that followed it. What will they 
be like twenty-five years from now? 

They will probably move faster away from tradition 
in the next generation than in the previous one. They 
are hungry for the conveniences of modern life as we 
know it 

The children of today will grow up into a society 
that has considerably more industry than in Asia at 
present, which, apart from Japan, has largely been a 
source of raw materials. There won't be much heavy 
industry, but there is plenty of room for light industry. 

The child of today will be accustomed to travelling 
more widely in his own country even though he will 
seldom go out of it. Roads and buses are changing the 
face of life in Asia as they already have in the West. 

They will not be much richer than they are. With 
even the money they have, however, they will be able to 
get much better value than they have got in recent 
years, when very few goods were made in the country 
and import regulations have created absurdly high 
prices for those made abroad. 

They will probably eat better than at present both 
in quantity and quality, Better balanced diets are per- 
fectly possible within present expenditures, and the 
schools are beginning to show them how to select food 
more wisely. 

Education will have made great advances; for there 
is a hunger for education in most countries as great as 
that of food. The present children won't get much more 
schooling beyond the primary level than they are now 
getting, but they will learn increasingly from life through 
the various community betterment projects that are 
now getting started. UNicer, for example, is sending a 
million dollars’ worth of aid to 250 such communities 


in India, to reach some 13 million people. This will help 
these people help themselves, to grow better food and 
to get better health and better education. 

Perhaps the greatest advances of all will be in health, 
because several major diseases, such as malaria and 
yaws, are rapidly being conquered. Trachoma, tuber- 
culosis, and leprosy will decrease. Some of this will be 
done by mass campaigns of the kind UNICEF and WHO 
are assisting; a lot more will be done through new 
drugs such as penicillin being made available cheaply 
to every city and village. Projects such as the UNICEF- 
assisted penicillin plant in India will help too; it will 
produce each year more penicillin than all India used 
in 1953. 

The conquest of most of these diseases won't affect 
the growth of the population seriously and will greatly 
reduce the number of cripples. The single serious excep- 
tion is malaria control, which does accelerate population 
This raises inevitably the question: “Why 
should we save them from malaria to die of hunger?” 
Chis won't necessarily happen within twenty-five years 
because of increased yields on present agricultural lands 
and the opening of new lands arable because freed 
from malaria. Moreover, if the children were our own, 
we'd want them saved, regardless of the effects on 
statistics. In the long run, however, especially if the 
world is successful in avoiding other wars, the question 
must be faced. It is not urgent for some countries; but 
for others, such as India, it is highly urgent. That large 
segments of the population are ready for it can be 
witnessed by any doctor who works with the village 
women of India. The Prime Minister and the Minister 
of Health of that country are facing the question frankly 
That population can be controlled has been dramatically 
demonstrated by Japan, which, in the last seven years, 
has reduced its annual birth rate from thirty to twenty 
per thousand. 

In this problem, as with many others, the women 
of Asia will be far more articulate than they have been 
in the past. They will still be less well-educated than 
the men, but they will be catching up fast. 

International aid will probably continue on some 
scale. This aid will not necessarily make the people of 
Asia noticeably more grateful in any articulate sense. 
This is to be expected and not much can be done about 
it. And I think not much should be done about it. One 
of the finest aspects of independence is a reluctance to 
receive help; the most fluent thanks sometimes come 
from the professional beggar. We should be satisfied 
if we can keep international aid from being a one-sided 
affair and emphasize always mutuality. Every country 
in Asia that gets help also contributes something. Thai- 
land, for example, gives more than it gets. 

Internally, a lot of social changes will need to be 
made, for many of the countries are still feudal in their 
social structure. Sometimes the governments will be 
even more active for change than will the people; but 
this will by no means always be so. I think we can 
predict that, in most countries, the children of today 
will be busy when they grow up trying to realize more 


growth 











and more of the expectations for a better life to which 
the Western world has opened their eyes. There won't 
be many dull moments. 

The new governments have had to take many heavy 
responsibilities. They don’t have enough trained men 
to do the job. There is simply too much for the govern- 
ments to do. All too often volunteer organizations take 
the view that, if the government is going to do some- 
thing about a problem such as child health, the volunteer 
organizations should quit. Real progress, however, 
depends on the governments doing more and the vol 
unteers much more. Progress will come only if every- 
body helps. 

It is not easy to draw up a balance sheet for the 


future. We in the United Nations have committed 
ourselves to the philosophy and practice of mutual aid. 
We have at our disposal new weapons, especially in the 
field of health, that we did not have ten years ago, I 
went to Asia six years ago full of doubts as to whether 
much could be done, Since then, nearly 120 million 
children have been tested in BCG campaigns; more 
than fifty million have been examined for yaws, and 
five million cases treated. The penicillin to cure a case 
of yaws now costs a dime; the sulphones to cure a case 
of leprosy, a dollar 

“Can we afford it?” I am asked. 

“Can we afford not to do it?” I reply 


Assembly Committee To Review 


Educational Progress in Dependencies 


oe problems faced in promoting education in 
7 fifty-nine widely scattered dependent terriories will 
be examined by the General Assembly's Committee on 
Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories which 
opened its 1956 session on April 27 at United Nations 
Headquarters. 

The fourteen-member committee will deal with prob- 
lems affecting about one hundred thirty million peoples, 
covering areas in Africa, South East Asia, the Pacific, 
the Mediterranean and the Caribbean. The territories 
include the Belgian Congo, Kenya, Cyprus, Hongkong, 
Morocco, Hawaii, Trinidad, Aden and Netherlands 
New Guinea. The Committee, which comprises seven 
administering members and seven non-administering 
members, is empowered by the Assembly to discuss the 
information transmitted by the administering govern- 
ments concerned on social, educational and economic 
conditions in Non-Self-Governing Territories generally. 

The statistical and other technical data, furnished an- 
nually by the Administering member states under 
Article 73e of the Charter, are summarized and 
analyzed by the Secretariat. Since 1946, special com- 
mittees have been appointed by the General Assembly 
to examine such summaries and analyses. The Com- 
mittee’s practice in the past few years has been to 
concentrate each year on developments in one of the 
three fields. The current session will be principally 
concerned with education. 

Various aspects of the problem of promoting educa- 
tion in Non-Self-Governing Territories have been con- 
sidered by the committee in past years—in 1950 and 
again in 1953. At this session, the committee will first 
undertake a general review of developments in this 


whole field and will then deal with specific aspects of 
some of the major issues involved. 

Apart from reports prepared by the Secretariat on 
this subject, the Committee also will have a number of 
special studies prepared by the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization, The 
eradication of illiteracy and provision of reading mate- 
rial for new literates are some of the specific aspects 
of education which will be considered. Other features 
include wastage and retardation in primary schools, 
secondary education, teacher training and the status of 
teachers and financing of higher education. 


Economic and Social Conditions 

In addition, the Committee will consider develop- 
ments in the economic and social fields as they relate 
to Non-Self-Governing Territories, 

Other matters listed in the Committee's 10-point 
provisional agenda for this session include; technical 
assistance and other aspects of international collabora- 
tion concerning economic, social and educational condi- 
tions in dependent territories. The Committee consists 
of the members transmitting information under Article 
73e of the Charter and an equal number of other 
members elected by the Fourth Committee on behalf 
of the General Assembly, Its membership in 1956 is as 
follows: Members transmitting information: Australia, 
Belgium, France, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the 
United Kingdom and the United States, Elected mem- 
bers: Burma, China, Guatemala, India, Iraq, Peru and 
Venezuela. The Committee will submit to the eleventh 
session of the General Assembly a special report on 
educational conditions and a general report on its work 
for the 1956 session. 
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Mr. Hammarskjold’s Mission 


(Continued from page 12) 


nothing wrong with the Government of the United 
States’ communicating with three countries—or with 
thirty countries—in an effort to keep the peace. 

Herve Alphand of France stated that all Members 
of the United Nations have the right to consult each 
other on topics of common interest. There is nothing 
in the Charter to prevent their doing so, and such 
consultations have not caused or aggravated tension 
in any part of the world. On the contrary, it was the 
existence of the tension which made the consultations 
necessary. 

The U.S.S.R, representative considered that the 
United States draft resolution could be improved by 
introducing a number of amendments, One of these 
would be to mention also the Security Council resolu- 
tions of November 24, 1953 (which censured an 
Israeli raid on Kibya, a Jordanian frontier village), 
and March 29, 1955 (which censured an Israeli raid 
on the Gaza strip, administered by Egypt). 

The second would delete the statement that con- 
tinuance of the Middle East situation was likely to 
endanger peace and security, and to substitute for it the 
finding that it was “unsatisfactory.” To adopt that 
paragraph in the form proposed by the United States, 
he argued, would force the Security Council to decide 
prematurely and without a thorough study that the 
situation then prevailing between the parties concerning 
compliance with the Armistice Agreements and the 
Security Council resolutions was likely to endanger 
peace and security. 

The third would require that any arrangements that 
Mr. Hammarskjold made for improved armistice com- 
pliance must be “after concordance” (rather than “after 
discussion”) of the parties to the armistice. 

A fourth would have eliminated the “defensive areas” 
from the zones in which the observers should enjoy full 
freedom of movement or to state explicitly that the 
term “defensive areas” applied to areas defined in 
the Armistice Agreements, Mr. Sobolev did not insist 
on a vote on the last amendment. The United States 
representative in “a typographical rectification” capital- 
ized the initial letters of the words “defensive areas” 
to make clear that the areas in question were solely 
those defined in the Armistice Agreements. 

Mr. Lodge declared that the U.S.S.R. amend- 
ments to the United States draft were not only 
unnecessary, they were also undesirable. The first 
amendment went into the past without accomplishing 
anything constructive, The second, was fallacious be- 
cause it was clear that failure to comply with three 
unanimous resolutions of the Security Council was 
“likely” to endanger peace. As regards the third amend- 
ment, it was obvious that there must be discussion before 
there is concordance; to say that concordance must 
precede discussion seems to be a non sequitur. The 


representatives of Australia, France, Peru and the 
United Kingdom also objected to the U.S.S.R. amend- 
ments. 


Resolution Adopted 


E. Ronald Walker of Australia, Fernand van Langen- 
hove of Belgium, T. F. Tsiang of China, Emilio Nufiez- 
Portuondo of Cuba, Herve Alphand of France, Djalal 
Abdoh of Iran, Victor Andres Belaunde of Peru, Sir 
Pierson Dixon of the United Kingdom and Joza Brilej 
of Yugoslavia, either before or after the explanations 
of Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., supported the United States 
draft resolution. They considered that the ever-worsen- 
ing situation along the Demarcation Lines in Palestine 
and the growing number of incidents in the area made 
it imperative to take steps to reduce the tension. A 
further effort should be made, and it was right that the 
Security Council should turn to the Secretary-General 
to make this further effort. The Secretary-General was 
well qualified to undertake the mission and would have 
the full backing and support of the Security Council. 
It was pointed out, however, that the Council could 
expect no more of him in one month than a full and 
faithful account of the situation in Palestine, accom- 
panied by any suggestions which he might consider 
useful. It would still be for the Council, in the presence 
of the parties, to study the report, to take decisions 
and to assume the responsibilities incumbent upon it. 

Only the U.S.S.R. voted for the first and third Soviet 
amendments; Cuba and Peru voted against, and the 
other members abstained. The Soviet Union and Yugo- 
slavia voted in favor of the second U.S.S.R. amend- 
ment; Australia, Cuba and Peru voted against; and 
the others, abstained. 

The United States draft resolution was then put to 
the vote as a whole, and was adopted unanimously. 

After the vote, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., expressed 
his appreciation “to the members and to the repre- 
sentatives of the parties for the tone which they have 
all observed here, for the high level and the high plane 
on which this vitally important and delicate matter has 
been discussed.” 


Secretary-General’s Press Conference 


At his press conference, Mr. Hammarskjold an- 
nounced that he would leave New York on April 6 
for Rome, where he intended to stay about three days. 
From Rome he would go straight to Beirut, Lebanon, 
and from there to Cairo. Visits to other capitals re- 
mained to be worked out. 

In addition to Gen. Burns, Mr. Hammarskjold’s 
party would include John Reedman, of the Bureau of 
Economic Affairs, who had been an assistant to Ralph 
Bunche, acting United Nations mediator in Palestine; 
Leo Malania, of the Executive Office of the Secretary- 





General; William Ranallo, personal aide to the Secre- 
tary-General; George Ivan Smith, Director of the 
United Nations Information Centre in London; and 
André Vigier, Political Adviser to General Burns. In 
addition, Henry R. Labouisse, Director of the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refu- 
gees would be present “in his personal capacity.” The 
Secretary-General explained that this was not an affair 
in which the Agency was involved, but Mr. Labouisse 
was “one of our top men in the region, with a very 
deep knowledge of its problems.” 

He stated that while he would report to the Security 
Council within one month, if prolonged discussion 
would be helpful and promising, he felt he would not 
be departing from the Council’s intentions if he were 
to give the discussions all the time that seemed neces- 
sary. Under such circumstances, the report that was to 
be made within one month would be more in the nature 
of a progress report than of a final report. 

Asked whether it would help if the big Powers were 
to declare a “holiday on military help to both sides” 
during his mission, the Secretary-General answered that 
he trusted the judgment of not only the big Powers but 
all Powers in their action and words so that they would 
try to avoid whatever might render more difficult “a 
task which in itself already presents certain difficulties.” 

The Secretary-General was asked whether the Ar- 
mistice Agreements could be indefinitely prolonged 


without a basic peace settlement. He answered that 
there were quite a few situations “where we must live 
and learn to live with provisional arrangements, be- 
cause there is no solution to the long-range problem 
which we can find overnight. We must simply grow 
into the solution. In the meanwhile the very best thing 
you can do is to consolidate and keep clean the lines 
within the framework of the provisional solution.” He 
thought that for the time being, if compliance with 
the Armistice Agreements in their integrity could be 
assured, “we should be quite happy and not too im- 
patient.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold explained that he considered him- 
self to be acting in two capacities. The first, was to 
undertake a mission for the Security Council as a 
representative of the Security Council. That assignment 
was well-defined. The Secretary-General, however, al- 
ways remained the Secretary-General, and as such, he 
had the unlimited right, under the Charter, to bring up 
with Governments points which he thought were worth 
consideration because, in his view, they tended to 
complicate matters or increase tension. He hastened to 
add, however, that if he felt as Secretray-General, that 
he should go into broader problems or if broader prob- 
lems were brought up outside his mandate by the 
Security Council, they would not be covered in the re- 
port he planned on submitting to the Council within 
the one-month time limit. 





Resolution Adopted by the Security Council 


The Security Council, 


Recalling its resolutions of March 30, 
1955, September 8, 1955, and January 
19, 1956, 

Recalling that in each of these resolu- 
tions the Chief of Staff of the Truce 
Supervision Organization and the parties 
to the General Armistice Agreements 
concerned were requested by the Council 
to undertake certain specific steps for the 
purpose of ensuring that the tensions 
along the Armistice lines should be re- 
duced, 

Noting with grave concern that despite 
the efforts of the Chief of Staff the pro- 
posed steps have not been carried out, 

1. Considers that the situation now 
prevailing between the parties concern- 
ing the enforcement’ of the Armistice 


on April 4, 1956 


Agreements and the compliance given to 
the above-mentioned resolutions of the 
Council is such that its continuance is 
likely to endanger the maintenance of 
international peace and security, 


2. Requests the Secretary-General to 
undertake, as a matter of urgent concern, 
a survey of the various aspects of en- 
forcement of and compliance with the 
four General Armistice Agreements and 
the Council's resolutions under reference; 

3. Requests the Secretary-General to 
arrange with the parties for the adoption 
of any measures which after discussion 
with the parties and with the Chief of 
Staff he considers would reduce existing 
tensions along the Armistice Demarca- 
tion Lines, including the following points 

(a) Withdrawal of their forces from 
the Armistice Demarcation Lines; 


(b) Full freedom of movement for 
observers along the Armistice Demarca- 
tion Lines and in the Demilitarized Zones 
and in the Defensive Areas; 

(c) Establishment of local arrange- 
ments for the prevention of incidents 
and the prompt detection of any viola- 
tions of the Armistice Agreements; 

4. Calls upon the parties to the Gen- 
eral Armistice Agreements to co-operate 
with the Secretary-General in the imple- 
mentation of this resolution; 

5. Requests the Secretary-General to 
report to the Council in his discretion 
but not later than one month from this 
date on the implementation given to this 
resolution in order to assist the Council 
in considering what further action may 
be required. 





7 rusteeshap Councail’s Reports On Territories 


Observations and Recommendations on ‘Tanganyika 


In its general comments on Tanganyika 
the Council recalled its. previous recom- 
mendations concerning the importance of 
developing among the various communi 
ties a sense of territorial consciousness 
and of enabling the indigenous inhabit- 
ants, in particular, to play their full part 
in a unified Tanganyika. The Council 
noted, with satifaction, that the Ad 
ministering Authority has pursued a 
policy directed towards establishing har 
monious relationships and effective col 
laboration among the various communi 
ties and that Africans, in general, through 
the recent constitutional reforms, have 
been given an increased. part in the 
management of public affairs and are 
also pues ating in a greater measure 
in other spheres of the Territory's life. 
The Council hoped that the Administer- 
ing Authority will continue this process 
with all possible speed and that an inte 
grated society will be established in which 
Africans will play their due part 


Political Observations 


In a detailed chapter dealing with 
political questions in the territory the 
Council noted the establishment of an 
enlarged and re-organized Legislative 
Council and that it met for the first time 
in April 1955. The Council noted that 
the new Legislative Council has func 
tioned satisfactorily and that its debates 
have been notable for their non-racial 
approach to the problems of the Terri- 
tory. The Council believed that these 
developments augur well for the next 
step in constitutional development when 
there will be elections on a common roll 
In this connection, the Council welcomed 
information that the Governor of the 
Territory is to make a policy statement 
at the on of the Legislative Council 
in April 1956 concerning the introduc- 
tion in certain areas of elections on a 
common roll, with appropriate voting 
qualifications, The Council recalled, how 
ever, its previously expressed hope that 
the retention of separate representation, 
even on the basis of parity, would be 
regarded by the Administering Authority 
as 4 transitional phase and trusted that 
there will be further increases in African 
representation in the Legislative Council, 
so that an elective and representative 
body in accordance with the wishes of 
the people, will be established as soon as 
feasible. 

The Council noted with approval the 
recent adoption of a procedure whereby 
non-officials on the Executive Council 
concern themselves with certain Depart- 
ments of Government, hoped that this 
will lead to a gradual transformation of 
the Executive Council into a body exer 
cising ministerial responsibility and that 
there will be a further increase of Afri- 
can representation therein as soon as 
practicable 


lecal Government 


On local government questions the 
Council noted, with satisfaction, that the 
County Council and the town and local 
councils established under the Local Gov 
ernment Ordinance have functioned suc 
cessfully on a non-racial basis. It was 
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hoped that the efforts of the Administer- 
ing Authority to extend the network of 
local government institutions will be 
successful, The Council was pleased to 
note the attention being given to the 
training of local government personnel 
in specially established residential train- 
ing schools in the Territory, as well as 
overseas, and in the belief that a solid 
basis of democratic local government is 
essential to the future stability and good 
government of the Territory and trusted 
that all necessary measures will continue 
to be taken to ensure that. the staff of 
local government bodies are adequately 
equipped for their duties, 

T he steps taken to grant local authori- 
ties greater financial autonomy, were wel- 
comed by the Council which believed 
that this will give an added sense of 
responsibility to the authorities whose 
budgets now total a sizeable sum in re- 
lation to the central funds of the Ter- 
ritory. 

With regard to universal adult suffrage 
the Council noted the continued efforts 
to introduce the elective principle for 
the selection of the representative mem- 
bers of various local government institu- 
tions and also noted with approval that 
the first steps towards the establishment 
of an electoral law have been taken by 
the adoption at the end of 1955 of regula- 
tions enabling elections to be introduced 
in townships. The Council hoped that in 
accordance with these regulations, elec- 
tions will be held for some Town Coun- 
cils in the near future and, recalling its 
earlier recommendations, trusted that this 
development, as well as the intended 
introduction of elections for the Legisla- 
tive Council, to be announced by the 
Governor at the opening of the Legisla- 
tive Council in April 1956, will pave the 
way for the establishment as soon as 
possible of a system of universal suffrage 
based on a common roll in both the 
central and local government bodies. 

The Council noted the Societies Ordi- 
nance 1954 requiring political and other 
organizations to be registered or to secure 
exemption from registration, the amend- 
ments to the penal code concerning the 
raising of discontent and ill-will for un- 
lawful purposes, and the restrictions on 
the participation of civil servants in politi- 
cal organizations. While appreciating the 
explanation of the Administering Au- 
thority that the enforcement of these 
regulations is designed to protect the 
public from exploitation and to ensure 
the growth of political organizations and 
societies on democratic lines, the Coun- 
cil hoped, in view of the pronounced in 
crease in political activity, especially 
among the Africans, that the Administer- 
ing Authority will continue to tske ex- 
treme care and caution in the application 
of the Societies Ordinance and other 
regulations in order that there may be 
no suspicion that the free development 
of political consciousness and organiza- 
tion is being impeded 

The Council noted with satisfaction 
that the implementation of the recom- 
mendations of the East Africa Salaries 
Commission 1954 has led to the removal 
of the distinction between the senior and 
junior branches of Civil Service. the 


introduction of a unified and integrated 
service and increased gross pay throughout 
the service. The Council also welcomed 
the establishment of the Public Service 
Commission whose responsibility will in 
clude the promotion and recruitment of 
local personnel in the Service. 

While further noting the establishment 
of certain training courses for recruits 
to the service and of a Standing Com 
mittee for the consideration of the ques 
tion of training, the Council hoped that 
these measures will lead to a further 
expansion of the training facilities as 
soon as possible. 

Recalling its previous recommenda 
tions on the desirability of appointing 
more Africans to higher posts in the 
Administration, the Council welcomed 
the appointment of an African as a Dis- 
trict Officer and hoped that the Adminis 
tering Authority will increase the num 
ber of Africans in that and other branch 
es of the Service as soon as possible 

Previous recommendations on the de- 
sirability of separating judicial from ad- 
ministrative functions were recalled by 
the Council which noted that the number 
of resident magistrates in the subordinate 
courts increased during the year under 
review from twenty-three to twenty-nine 
The Council hoped that the Administer- 
ing Authority will take early steps to 
facilitate the training of Africans to be 
come qualified for appointment as resi 
dent magistrates 


“Substantial” Economic 
Progress 


The Council found that substantial 
progress had been achieved in the eco 
nomic field and especially noted the in 
creased volume of foreign trade, the ex 
panded territorial budget, the increase 
in the total export values and the formu 
lation of a new development plan to 
cover the period to 1960, Continued inter 
est was expressed in the development of 
projects to engage Africans in economic 
enterprises such as the Makonde Water 
Supply Corporation, the Bena Wattle 
Scheme and the tenant farming schemes 
of the newly formed Tanganyika Agri 
cultural Corporation, as well as in the 
efforts to foster the cooperative move 
ment and to increase African production 
of food and cash crops. But the Council 
recalled its earlier recommendations con 
cerning the provision of loan funds to 
African farmers and, while noting the 
loan facilities available, considered that 
they do not appear to have been drawn 
upon to the extent they might. It was 
suggested that the Administering Authori- 
ty seek ways and means of encouraging 
Africans to use these facilities. The 
Council welcomed the continuing success 
of the cooperative movement, one of the 
most effective means for enabling the 
indigenous inhabitants to participate to 
a greater degree in the territory's eco- 
nomic life. It noted with satisfaction 
the manner in which certain cooperatives 
are extending their activities to the 
processing and marketing of agricultural 
products and invited the Administering 
Authority also to consider increasing co 
operative activity in the consumer field 





The Council noted with satisfaction 
that, in addition to the projects on the 
Makonde Plateau and at Dar-es-Salaam, 
£3 million has been set aside for the 
development of water resources in the 
next five years. In view of the special 
interest it has always taken in the land 
policy of the Territory and understand- 
ing that the recent report of the Royal 
Commission on Land and Population in 
East Africa has an important bearing 
on this question, the Council awaited 
with interest information which may re- 
sult from a review of this report, The 
Council noted the progress towards a 
settlement of the Meru case and invited 
the Administering Authority to keep the 
Council fully informed as to the extent 
to which these measures have satisfied 
the Meru people and are helping to re 
store normal relationships between them 
and the Tanganyika Government 


Racial Discrimination 


In the social field the Council, recalling 
past recommendations on the subject, 
was “happy to note” that the Govern 
ment's policy of welding public opinion 
against racial issues and racial discrimi 
nation is progressing and, in particular, 
that the previous racial Classification of 
hospital beds has been replaced by a 
grading system. The Council was also 
confident that the Administering Authori- 
ty will maintain a vigilant attitude so 
that every trace of racial discrimination 
will disappear from the life of all in 
habitants of the Territory. Noting with 
appreciation the efforts made by the Ad 
ministering Authority to improve the 
status of women by encouraging the de 
velopment of women's activities in the 
Territory, the Council hoped that these 
efforts will be continued and will lead to 
a fuller enjoyment by the African women 
of the Territory of the rights and privi 
leges due them. 

The Council noted the increase in the 
medical services and hoped that the 
Administering Authority will continue its 
efforts to expand these services by mak 
ing suitable additional provision for the 
training and employment of the neces 
sary personnel. 

Further reference to the question of 
corporal punishment was made by the 
Council which noted that the ordinance 
passed in 1954 removed a number of 
offenses from the list of those of which 
corporal punishment may be imposed on 
adults. At the same time the Council was 
concerned at the increase during 1954 
in the number of sentences of this form 
of punishment. The Council was con- 
fident that as soon as conditions permit, 
the Administering Authority will imple 
ment its declared policy of totally abolish 
ing corporal punishment 

The separation of schools on a racial 
basis was the subject of another recom 


mendation. The Council recalled previ- 
ous comments on the existence of sepa- 
rate schools for each of the racial groups 
and, while noting the explanations of the 
Administering Authority for their con 
tinued existence, namely that primary 
schools should be related to the social 
and home environments, that young chil- 
dren should be taught in their mother 
tongue, that the educational system 
should be unified from the top, and that 
non-Africans to a very large extent sup- 
port the education of their children by 
the payment of school fees and a special 
education tax, the Council still considered 
that such a system constitutes a barrier 
to the development of a unified and 
integrated society. The Council reiterated, 
therefore, its past recommendation and 
urged the Administering Authority pro- 
gressively to establish interracial schools 
and to unify the educational system of 
the Territory. 

The Council noted the observations 
of the United Nations Educational, Sci 
entific and Cultural Organization on the 
educational advancement of the Territory 
and commended them to the Adminis 
tration’s attention 

The substantial proportion of the avail 
able public funds devoted to the support 
of African schools evoked the Council's 
satisfaction. The Council also welcomed 
the information that the target set in 
the Ten-Year Plan (1947-1956) for pri 
mary school enrolment was exceeded at 
the beginning of 1956. The Council 
noted, however, that the withdrawal of 
children from schools before completion 
of the primary course is still a problem 
and requested the Administering Au 
thority to pay particular attention to this 
matter and to include further information 
upon it in its next annual report. The 
Council also observed that only a rela 
tively small percentage of children pro 
gress to the middle schools and a much 
smaller percentage to the secondary 
schools and hoped that in the next Five 
Year Plan, beginning in 1957, special 
attention wil be paid to increasing the 
number of these schools. The Council 
also hoped that there will be sufficient 
schools so as to enable at least primar 
education ultimately to become compul 
sorv and free 

The Council welcomed the fact that 
a trust fund for higher education has 
been established and also noted the in- 
crease in the number of scholarships for 
study abroad. It was hoped that the 
Administering Authority wiil continue 
to increase the number of scholarships 
and continue to give consideration to the 
establishment of an institution of uni 
versity status in the Territory, as previ 
ously recommended by the Council 

Recalling its previous “expression of 
hope” that it would be possible to in 
crease the vocational schools and to in 


Recommendations on French 


N its conclusions and recommendations 

on conditions in French-administered 
Togoland the Council made several 
detailed references to the political situa 
tion in the West African territory. 

On the question of its relationship with 
the French Union and legislative author- 
ity the Council, noting with satisfaction 
the recent augmentation in the powers 
of territorial bodies under the Law of 
April 16, 1955, and the Administering 


Authority's statement that the objectives 
of the Trusteeship System are very close 
to achievement, hoped that the Adminis- 
tering Authority will shortly introduce 
further measures with a view to granting 
to the Elected Assembly all legislative 
powers corresponding to the degree of 
evolution of the territory 

Recalling an earlier recommendation 
that the Administering Authority consider 
the possibility of establishing a Togolese 


crease enrolments therein, the Council 
noted with satisfaction the steps taken 
to bring about such increases, and recom- 
mended that technical education should 
continue to receive the close attention 
of the Administering Authority and be 
kept in pace with the general growth of 
the educational program, The Council 
noted with satisfaction the progress made 
in the Pare Community Development 
Scheme, an associated UNESCO project, 
and hoped that the experience gained 
would used in other parts of the 
lerritory with emphasis on literacy cam 
paigns and broad programs in health and 
agriculture 


Attainment of Autonomy 


On the question of the establishment 
of intermediate target dates and a final 
time-limit for the attainment of self 
government or independence, the Coun 
cil drew the attention of the General 
Assembly to the situation it had 
outlined in its report. After stating 
that, for the time and pending such 
further action as the General Assembly 
might wish to take on the question of a 
time-limit for the final objective of self 
government or independence, the Coun 
cil recalled the fact that General Assem 
bly resolution 752 (VIII), by re-affirming 
resolution 558 (VI) requested the Ad 
minstering Authority to state also “the 
rough estimate of time which it con 
siders under existing conditions may be 
needed to complete one or more of the 
various measures which are meant to 
create the pre-conditions for the attain 
ment by the Trust Territory of the ob 
jective of self-government or independ 
ence.” 

In this regard, the Council commended 
to the Administering Authority for its 
consideration the opinion that a more 
precise statement of the steps and man 
ner in which self-government or inde 
pendence is to be achieved, would give 
the Trust Territory a stronger sense of 
purpose and direction in achieving its 
final goal: and that the drawing up of 
successive targets for political, economic, 
social and educational plans and pro 
grams would tend to induce an atmos 
phere of understanding and confidence in 
which the Territory would be able to 
move ahead more rapidly and harmoni 
ously 

The Council accordingly recommended 
to the Administering Authority that it 
indicate such successive intermediate 
targets and dates in the political. eco 
nomic, social and educational fields as 
will create conditions for the attainment 
of self-government or independence. The 
Council invited the Administering Au 
thority, when it submits its next annual 
report, to inform the Council of the re 
sults of its consideration of these recom 
mendations 


Togoland 


citizenship, the Council awaited with in 
terest the results of a study on this 
subject 

The Council, noting that the Territorial 
Assembly is elected by limited suffrage 
and that the Government Council already 
has general administrative powers, rec 
ommended that the reforms of April 16 
1955 be followed up in the near future 
by further measures to make the Terri 
torial Assembly a representative body 
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elected by direct universal suffrage and 
to extend the powers of the Government 
Council and its responsibility to the Ter 
ritorial Assembly 

The grant of incorporation to all the 
circonscriptions and the extension of the 
powers of their respective district coun 
cils, was welcomed by the Council which 
hoped that these reforms will be sup- 
plemented in the near future by other 
measures to widen still further their 
powers 

Noting the Visiting Mission's observa 
tion that the district councils should be 
constituted in a more democratic man- 
ner, the Council welcomed the statement 
of the Administering Authority that it 
has no objection in principle to the elec 
tion of these councils by direct universal 
suffrage and that, when reconstituted, 
they will be so elected 

The Council noted with satisfaction 
that as a result of the enactment of the 
law of November 18, 1955, four towns 
have been raised to the status of com 
munes de plein exercice and that elections 
to the municipal councils of these com 
munes will be held before the end of this 
year, It was hoped that further communes 
de plein exercice will be established 

The Council, noting the observations 
of the Visiting Mission concerning the 
effect of political, economic and social 
developments on the traditional system. 
hoped that the plan proposed by the 
local administration will result in the 
establishment of elected communes below 
the district level and that the progressive 
transfer of the administrative functions 
of the chiefs to democratic local govern 
ment bodies will take place in the near 
future 


Africanization of Civil Service 


Steps taken to Africanize the civil serv 
ice and to encourage Togolanders to train 
for higher administrative posts were wel 
comed by the Council. It was noted that 
the general cadres are common to all 
overseas and associated territories, and 
the Council endorsed the view of the 
Visiting Mission that it would be ap 
propriate to organize a civil service of 
its own in which qualified Togolanders, 
all other things being equal, would have 
preference and in which all officers would 
possess the same permanent status. The 
Council further noted, with satisfaction, 
that the Administering Authority has re 
cently tabled in the National Assembly 
1 bill whereby the local authorities would 
be authorized to organize the territorial 
public services and their staffs, and hoped 


Recommendations on the British 


In its conclusions and recommenda 
tions, on the British Cameroons, the 
Council congratulated the Administer 
ing Authority and the people of the 
Territory for progress achieved, par 
ticularly in the political field. And it 
endorsed the view of the Visiting Mission 
that it is in the economic, social and 
educational fields that further advances 
are most urgently required. The Council 
report concurred in views expressed dur- 
ing debate that present constitutional ar 
rangements represent a significant polli- 
tical advance, and commended the Ad 
ministering Authority for granting quasi 
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that this bill will be enacted in the 
near future. 

The further increase in the number of 
registered electors was welcomed. Noting 
that the Administering Authority has 
submitted to the French Parliament a 
bill which would give the right to vote 
to all adult citizens over 21 years of age, 
the Council hoped that this will soon be 
adopted and that universal and direct 
adult suffrage will be applied to all elec 
tions in the very near future 


Political Parties and Activities 


The Council drew attention to the ob 
servations of the Visiting Mission con 
cerning political liberties and, noting that 
freedom of assembly is guaranteed sub 
ject only to the requirements of public 
order, hoped that the measures taken to 
maintain public order will be such as to 
afford the fullest possible freedom of 
assembly to all political parties 

The Council, noting the Mission's ob 
servations as well as the assurances of 
the Administering Authority with regard 
to the judicial organization, hoped that 
the present system as it operates in cer 
tain areas where justices of the peace 
exercise the functions of investigators, 
prosecutors and judges will be changed 
with a view to ensuring the maximum 
guarantees to all persons coming before 
the courts 


Economic and Social Progress 


While observing, with satisfaction, the 
continued progress in the economic field, 
the Council made recommendations for 
the diversification of trade, the extension 
of credit facilities and various improve 


federal status to the Southern Cameroons 
It also applauded the appointment of a 
woman as one of the special members of 
the Southern Cameroons House of As- 
sembly, and creation of a portfolio for 
Northern Cameroons Affairs in the Gov 
ernment of the Northern Region 

The Council urged that nothing should 
be said or done to prejudice the decisions 
to be made at the forthcoming confer 
ence on the constitution, It urged that 
precipitate decision on the questions of 
unification of Northern and Southern 
Cameroons, and of union between the two 


ments in agriculture. Noting that the 
present development plan will expire on 
June 30, 1957, the Council welcomed the 
statement of the Special Representative 
that a new plan is under study for in 
troduction at the expiration of the 
present plan 

Legislation enacted in 1955 to safe- 
guard the customary rights of the in 
digenous people over land was welcomed, 
while the Council hoped that land reg- 
istration will continue on a larger scale 

The Council was also pleased to learn 
that the poll tax and the scheduled tax 
on salaries had been repealed. As poly 
gamy is still widely practised in the terri 
tory, the Council recommended intensi 
fied educational campaigns to raise the 
status of women. Further to this question 
the Council noted with satisfaction that 
the Administering Authority has taken 
measures to prevent abuses of the Bride 
Price System and hoped that it will con 
tinue its efforts in this field 

The efficient manner in which the 
public health services are functioning was 
commended by the Council which, how- 
ever, hoped for intensified efforts in this 
sphere, and particularly for increasing 
the number of doctors. It was suggested 
that additional assistance might be ob- 
tained from the World Health Organiza 
tion and UNICEF and that special attention 
be paid toward reducing infant mortality 
in the territory 


Education 


After noting with satisfaction the 
results achieved in primary education, the 
Council recommended intensified efforts 
in both fundamental and adult education 
The attention of the Administering Au 
thority was drawn to the observations of 
the United Nations Educational, Scienti 
fic and Cultural Organization, concerning 
further improvement of educational con 
ditions. In this regard the Council noted 
that, according to the analysis made by 
uNngesco, the number of children who 
leave school before completing their pri- 
mary studies is still high and recom 
mended that the Administering Authority 
devise suitable measures to improve 
school attendance 

The Council decided to defer for the 
time being a recommendation concerning 
the establishment of a time-limit for at- 
tainment of self-government or inde 
pendence in French Togoland. This 
action was taken in view of the Admin 
istering Authority’s announcement that it 
would soon submit specific proposals on 
this question to the Council 


Cameroons 


Cameroons Trust Territories, should be 
avoided; and that the Administering Au 
thority should concentrate on educating 
the people and encouraging contacts be- 
tween north and south with the view of 
better preparing them for a choice of 
alternatives. The Council noted with 
satisfaction the statement of the special 
representative of the Administering Au- 
thority that the “whispering method” of 
voting in the Southern Cameroons is to 
be replaced by secret balloting. And it 
reiterated the hope expressed at the 
fifteenth session that legislative bodies in 





the Territory will give serious concern to 
extending the franchise of women. 

Ihe Council noted progress in the de 
velopment of local government in both 
the Southern and Northern Cameroons, 
and hoped this progress would continue, 
particularly in the north. It welcomed 
action taken to increase the salaries of 
civil servants and improve working con 
ditions of the civil service. And it‘ took 
note with approval of the statement of 
the special representative that in all cases 
throughout the Southern Cameroons there 
has been complete separation between the 
executive and judicial branches of local 
government organizations 


Economic and Social 
Adrancement 


Ihe Council commended the Admin 
istering Authority for progress in the 
economic field, and hoped that this 
progress would continue, particularly in 
regard to the development of coopera 
tives, diversification of crops, increased 
production of export crops, improvement 
of indigenous methods of farming, the 
further development of a livestock indus 
try, and the continuation of efforts to 
develop hydro-electric power. Bearing in 
mind the importance of communication 
for the expanding economy of the area 
the Council approved of the efforts being 
made to develop the road system. The 
Trusteeship Council expresed the hop« 
that ways would be found by the 
Cameroons Development Corporation to 
increase its annual payments to the 
Southern Cameroons Government 

In the social field, the Council con 


sidered that “the political maturity of a 
people is indicated by the amount of 
freedom which that people enjoys,” and 
noted with appreciation the statement of 
the Visiting Mission that there is com- 
plete freedom of expression, assembly 
and religious worship. It commended 
efforts of the Administering Authority 
and the Native Authorities to promote 
indigenous participation in community 
work. Observing that certain Native Au- 
thorities have passed rules for the collec- 
tion of vital statistics, the Council hoped 
that the Administering Authority would 
make efforts to encourage other Native 
Authorities to pass similar rules. Improve- 
ment in the status of women was noted, 
as indicated by the gradual increase in the 
number of girls attending school and 
the increasing activity of women in 
public life, especially in the Southern 
Cameroons. Commenting on the fact that 
instances of corporal punishment had de 
creased in 1954, the Council nevertheless 
reiterated its previous recommendation 
for complete abolition of this penalty 
The Council commented favorably on 
continued improvement in the medical 
and health field, development of hygiene 
among the population of the Southern 
Cameroons, the increase in the number 
of trained nurses, and the work of the 
Cameroons Development Corporation 
and other firms in the field of public 
health. It urged the Administering Au 
thority to continue efforts to increase 
funds for expansion of medical services, 
particularly in the Northern Cameroons 


In the field of education, despite ad 
vances, it was felt by the Council that 


the rate of improvement was too slow 
The Council expressed the hope that “the 
Administering Authority and the re 
sponsible authorities of the Territory will 
continue to give their urgent attention to 
all aspects of this problem, especially in 
regard to the Northern Cameroons.” It 
was recognized that one of the thajor 
problems in education was the reluctance 
of people in the north to avail themselves 
of it, and the Council noted with satisfac 
tion measures being taken to stimulate 
interest in these reluctant communities 
Nevertheless, the Council urged the au 
thorities concerned to “persevere most 
energetically” in their efforts to overcome 
public apathy. The campaign against il 
literacy in the Northern Cameroons was 
applauded 


Recommendations on Ruanda-Urundi 


In its general conclusions on conditions 
in Belgian-administered Ruanda-Urundi, 
(the report and the Council's debate on 
Ruanda-Urundi were surveyed in the 
UNITED NATIONS Review, Vol. 2, No. 10, 
April 1956) the Council noted with satis 
faction the important further progress 
achieved in the territory, and hoped that 
additional efforts will be made to bring 
about its development towards the objec 
tives defined by the Charter 

In the political field, the Council wel 
comed plans for the reorganization of the 
Council of the Vice-Government-General 


to enlarge the proportion of indigenous 
members and the intention to develop 
further the electoral procedures 

Aware of the considerable problems 
involved in modernizing the economy of 
the territory's dense and growing pop 
ulation, now based on subsistence agri 
culture, the Council urged the Admin 
istering Authority to continue to seek 
means to diversify the economy and to 
extend the participation of the indigenous 
inhabitants in its various branches 

The Council observed that agricultural 
production had increased, It also noted 
with interest the studies undertaken on 
the possibilities of developing industries 
based on primary products existing in the 
territory 

Ihe continued efforts of the Adminis 
tering Authority to bring about the 
abolition of the ubuhake system was wel 
comed by the Council which hoped that 
further progress will be made in that 
direction 

The Council noted with interest the 
inauguration of pilot projects for estab 
lishing the balanced use of natural re 
sources, and hoped that these studies will 
contribute to the development of methods 
of stockbreeding, management and mar 
keting capable of improving both the 
livelihood of the stock-owners and the 
food supply of the population as a whole 

In the particular circumstances of the 
Territory the development of secondary 
industries on an economic basis should 


be of particular benefit as a means of 
providing a livelihood for the growing pop 
ulation as well as of offering the inhabi 
tants opportunities for technical training 
The Council noted with interest the 
action being taken in this field, including 
the further progress made on the Ruzizi 
Hydro-electric Scheme and the studies 
undertaken of the possibilities of develop 
ing industries based on existing primary 
products of the territory 


The Council noted, with appreciation, 
the significant achievements of the Ad 
ministering Authority in improving social 
conditions generally, and recognized the 
contribution made by religious missions 
in social development 


Recalling previous recommendations 
regarding the curfew and the restrictions 
on movement in the territory, the Coun 
cil noted the assurance given by the 
representative of the Administering Au 
thority that he would ask for the re 
examination of these matters in consulta 
tion with the various councils 


The Council welcomed the abolition, 
in 1955, of penal servitude for breaches 
of labor contract, the increase in almost 
all categories of medical staff, and the 
progress in educational development. 


The fact that no less than 16.74 per 
cent of the total expenditure in 1954 
was devoted to public health evoked the 
Council's appreciation and increases in 
almost all categories of the medical staff 
were also noted 
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Previous recommendations for the 
abolition of corporal punishment were 
reiterated 

The Council noted the detailed ob- 
servations made by UNESCO on the edu- 
cational system and conditions in 
Ruanda-Urundi and commended them to 
the consideration of the Administering 
Authority 

The Council noted with satisfaction the 
general progress achieved in this field, 
as exemplified by the level of recurrent 


public expenditure in 1954, at 15.5 per 
cent of the total ordinary expenditure of 
the Territory. 

In primary education, the Council 
noted that the number of children en- 
rolled has continued to rise, although at 
a slower rate than previously, and that 
the enrolment of girls has maintained 
a steady increase to twenty-seven per 
cent of the total. Concern was evinced, 
however, at the problems of school in 
spection and of the fall in the retention 


rate of the schools after the first or sec- 
ond year’s education, and the Council 
hoped that efforts will be continued to 
encourage more children to carry on 
their education for longer periods. 

On the question of intermediate target 
dates and time-limits for the attamment 
of the objective of self-government or 
independence, the Council adopted a 
recommendation for Ruanda-Urundi simi- 
lar to that made for Tanganyika 
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UNITED NATIONS 


MAY 3-4 EXxPLoraTory TALKS ON Cocoa, 
Headquarters 


MAY 3-5 ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 
ON COORDINATION, Geneva. 
Twenty-second session, Inter Sec- 
retariat Coordinating body consist- 
ing of the Secretary-General and 
Executive Heads of the Special- 
ized Agencies. 


MAY 7-18 COMMISSION ON INTERNATION- 
AL CommMoprry Trapve, Headquarters. 


Third session. Agenda includes 
general review of commodity trade 
in 1955-56 (first quarter) and 


governments’ proposals regarding 
international commodity problems. 


MAY 7-25 Ad Hoc COMMITTEE ON SPE- 
CIAL UNITED NaTIONS FUND For Eco- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT, Headquarters 

16-member committee set up by 
General Assembly, analyzing gov- 
ernments’ replies and comments 
regarding establishment, role, 
structure and operations of SUNFED 


MAY 14 SALARY REVIEW COMMITTEE, 
Headquarters 


In session for eight weeks. 


MAY 14-26 PERMANENT CENTRAL OPIUM 
Boarp — 451H SESSION NaARCOTK 
Drucs Supervisory Bopy 68TH 
SESSION JOINT PCOB/NDSB 1STH 
SESSION, Geneva 


MAY 14-AUGUST |! 
ci, Headquarters 


TRUSTEESHIP COUN- 


Standing Committee on Petitions 
will examine petitions and make 
recommendations to the Council 
MAY 18 COMMITTEE ON ILLICIT TRAFFIC 
OF THE COMMISSION ON NARCOTIC 
Dauos, Geneva 
MAY 21-JUNE 22 INTERNATIONAL SUGAR 
CONFERENCE, Headquarters. 
To review the operation of the 
International Sugar Agreement, 
which came into force early in 
1954 
MAY 23-25 UN Rerucrere FUND (UNREF), 
Geneva. 


Standing Program Sub-Committee 


MAY 28-JUNE |! UN Rerucere Funp 
(UNREF ), Geneva 
Executive Committee—Third ses 
sion 
MAY 29-JUNE 20 UNITED NATIONS CON 
FERENCE ON MAINTENANCE OBLIGA 


TIONS, Headquarters 
Conference to adopt convention 
on recovery abroad of claims for 
maintenance 


JUNE 12-JULY 20 ApvisorY COMMITTEF 
ON ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUDGETARY 
QO ESTIONS Headquarte rs. 

JUNE 19-29 COMMITTER ON SoUTH-WEST 
Arrica, Headquarters 

JUNE UNICEr—COMMITTEE ON ADMIN 
isTRATIVE BupoeT, Headquarters 

Four meetings 


JUNE 7-AUGUST 3 TrusTersHip Council 


Headquarters E 


E ighteenth session 





JUNE 27-29 CONFERENCE OF EUROPEAN 
NATIONAL COMMITTEES FOR TECH- 
NICAL ASSISTANCE, Geneva. 


IN CONTINUOUS SESSION SeCURITY COUN- 
ci, Headquarters. 


IN CONTINUOUS SESSION DISARMAMENT 
COMMISSION, COMMITTEES AND SuB- 
Commoittegs, Headquarters. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 


MAY 2-7. INLAND TRANSPORT COMMIT- 
TEE, Geneva. 
Working Party on main interna- 
tional traffic arteries. 
MAY 7-11 
Geneva. 
Working Party on Mechanization 
of Agriculture. 
MAY 8-9 INLAND TRANSPORT COMMIT- 
TEE, Geneva. 
Working Party on international 


AGRICULTURAI 


passenger transport service by 
road. 
MAY 11-18 INLAND TRANSPORT COMMIT- 


TEE, Geneva. 
Ad hoc session for review and 
signature of Convention on Con- 
tract for International Carriage 
of Goods by Road 

MAY 14-15 HousiInc COMMITTER, Geneva 
Working Party on housing and 
building statistics 

MAY 14-15 HousiInc CoMMITTEE, Geneva 
Working Party on development of 
housing policies. 

MAY 16 Housinc:- COMMITTEE, Geneva 
Agenda includes: Matters arising 
from the eleventh session of BceE, 
etc 

MAY 17-18 COMMITTEE ON ELECTRIC 

Power, Geneva. 
Working Party on Electric Power 
Statistics 
MAY 22-25 INLAND TRANSPORT COMMIT 
TER, Geneva 
Ad hoc meeting for the study of 
inland waterway problems. 

MAY 22-26 CONFERENCE OF EUROPEAN 

STATISTICIANS, Geneva. 
Working group on 
changes 

MAY 286-JUNE 1 FAO/ECR TimBER Com 

MITTEE, Geneva 
Working party on tractor testing 
MAY 28-JUNE 2 INLAND TRANSPORT COM 
MITTEE, Geneva 


Working party on the transport 
of dangerous goods 


short-term 


JUNE 49 COMMITTER ON DEVELOPMENT 
or Trape, Geneva 


Working party on international 


fairs. 
JUNE 67 AGRICULTURAL COMMITTER 
Geneva 
Team of experts on eggs and egg 
products 
JUNE 12-15 INLAND TRaNnspoRT Com™it 


TEE, Geneva 


Working party on transport of 
perishable foodstuffs 





EETINGS 


COMMITTEE, 










JUNE 18-23 INLAND TRANSPORT ComMMIT- 
TER, Geneva, 


Working party on costs. 
JUNE 25-30 CONFERENCE OF EUROPEAN 
STATISTICIANS, Geneva 
JUNE 25 CoaL Com™iTTsR, Geneva. 
Coal Trade sub-committee. 

JUNE 26-28 Coal ComMM™ITTER, Geneva. 
Classification working party of 
the Coal Committee. 

JUNE 29-30 Coat COMMITTER, Geneva. 


Utilization working party of the 
Coal Committee 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA 
AND THE FAR EAST 


JUNE 5-10 BCAPR/INTERNATIONAI 
LooicaL Conoress/UN—Tokyo, 
Working Party of senior geolo- 
gists on preparation of regional 
geological map for Asia and the 
Far East, 
JUNE 12-17 COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRY 
AND Trape, Tokyo 
Sub-Committee on 
sources 
meeting. 


Gro- 


Mineral Re- 
Development, second 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
LATIN AMERICA 


MAY 14-15 


COMMITTEE OF THR WHOLE, 
Santiago 


(No agenda available yet) 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Lo 


MAY 14-26 BUILDING, Civil ENGINEERING 
AND Pustic Works COMMITTEE, 
Geneva. 


Fifth session 


MAY 28-JUNE 2. 132ND SESSION OF THE 
GOVERNING Bovy AND tTs Commir- 
rees, Geneva. 

(No agenda available yet) 


MAY 29-JUNE 23) INTERNATIONAL Lapor 
CONFERENCE, Geneva 
rhirty-ninth session, Agenda in 
cludes Director-General’s report, 
financial and budgetary questions, 
vocational training in agriculture, 
welfare facilities, etc. 


MAY MEETING ON LAND SETTLEMENTS 
BY MIGRANTS, Geneva 


FAO 


MAY 1-4 FAO/IDF INTERNATIONAL STAND 
anps ror Damy Provucis, Arussels 


MAY 7-11 EUROPEAN COMMITTER ON 
AGRICULTURE, Rome. 

Fighth session. Provisional agenda 
includes progress reports on agri 
cultural research, land and water 
use, vocational teaching in agri 
culture, home economics and rural 
youth, Mediterranean pasture and 
fodder development, lucerne seed 
production, hybrid maize, social 
and economic problems of rural 
populations in the Alpine region, 
sampling and analyzing of cheese, 
European animal feeding, live 
stock improvement, etc 
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MAY 12 INTERNATIONAL AGENCY WorkK- 
ING Group on Mux, Paris. 


MAY 14-18 Ad Hoc Workineo Grour on 
Rice M ECHANIZATION PROBLEMS 
unpDer Wet Pappy Conpirions, Cey- 
lon. 


MAY 15-22 COMMITTEE ON CALORIE RE- 
QUIREMENTS, Rome. 


Second meeting. 


MAY 23-25 TecHNiIcaAL Apvisony Com- 
MITTEE ON Desert Locust CONTROL, 
Rome 


Sixth session (®TAP) 
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ON MEDITERRANEAN Forestry Prop 
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Executive Committee. 


MAY 286-JUNE 1 FAO/ECE STUDY GrouPp 
ON Tractor TESTING, Geneva 


JUNE 4-9 EUROPEAN Forestry Commis- 
SION, France. 
Working Party on afforestation 
and reforestation 


JUNE 6-13) WHO/PFAO MERTING ON Pest! 
cipes, Geneva, 


JUNE 615 FAO COORDINATING COMMIT- 
Tree, Rome 


JUNE 16-29 COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS 
WITH INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Rome. 


JUNE 24-29 MertTino or Fisn Proces 
SING TECHNOLOGISTS, Rotterdam. 


JUNE 25-30 Fao/wHo Expert Commir- 
TRE ON MILK HYGIENE, Geneva 


JUNE FAO/BAAP EUROPEAN MBEBRTING ON 
ie Burrerrar Recorpinsc, Rome 


UNESCO 


MAY 2-12 MeerTino or EXPERTS ON THE 
TREATMENT OF ASIAN CULTURES IN 
WESTERN TEXTBOOKS AND TEACHING 
MATERIALS, Paris. 


MAY 4-19 Mertingo or GOVERNMENTAL 
EXPerts ON INTERNATIONAL PRINCI- 
PLES GOVERNING ARCHABOLOGICAL EX 
CAVATIONS, Palermo. 


MAY 14-19 WorKING GRouP ON STATISTICS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION AND GRADUATE 
EMPLOYMENT IN EUROPRAN COUN- 
Taies, Paris. 

Convened by the Conference of 
uropean Statisticians. 


MAY 14-26 REGIONAL SEMINAR ON CUR 
micuLuM, Karachi. 


MAY 22-24 ExrertT MEETING ON SOCIAL 
Scmmnce Terminoiooy, Paris. 


MAY 25-28 MEETING of EXPERTS ON 
RapwoisoTores, Paris. 


MAY 29-JUNE 1 MEPFTING oF SENIOR 
Propucers FROM THIRD orn HIGHER 
Lever Rapio Services, Paris 


IcAo 


MAY 8-18 COUNCIL oF ICAO (Part 1) 
Counci, pHase, Montreal. 


Twenty-cighth session. 


WwHOo 


MAY 8-26 NintTH WorL”p HEALTH As- 
SEMBLY, Geneva. 


Provisional agenda includes gen- 
eral review of Director-General's 
report and regular program and 
budget for 1957; award of Leon 
Bernard Foundation prize; wHo 
participation in Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical- Assistance; 
malaria eradication; UNICEF re- 
lations; leprosy control programs; 
regional questions and technical 
discussion, subject of which will 
be: “Nurses: their Education and 
their Role in Health Programs.” 


MAY 29-JUNE 18 EXECUTIVE 
Geneva 

Eighteenth session. (Agenda not 

available until Assembly meets). 

MAY 26-JUNE 1 INTERNATIONAL SYMPO- 


stUM ON VENEREAL DISEASES AND 
TREPONEMATOSES, Washington. 


BoarD 


JUNE 4-8 ApvisorY GROUP ON PREVEN- 
TION OF ACCIDENTS IN CHILDHOOD, 
Geneva 


JUNE 4-16 CONFERENCE ON NURSING 
Epucation, Peebles, Scotland. 


JUNE 5-14 PASB—-28TH MEETING or Ex- 
RCUTIVE COMMITTEE, Washington 
Working party of the regional 
committee of the directing coun- 
cil. 
JUNE 11-16 Srupy Group ON INTERNA- 
TIONAL STANDARDS OF DRINKING 
WATER, Geneva. 


JUNE 11-19 INTER-REGIONAL CONFER 
ENCE ON MALARIA IN THE EASTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN AND EUROPEAN RE 
GIONS, Athens 

JUNE 18-25 EXPERT 


ORGANIZATION OF 
Geneva. 


JUNE 21-29 EXPERT 
MALARIA, Athens 


COMMITTEE ON 
MEDICAL CARE, 


COMMITTEE ON 
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MAY 23 RADIOSONDE COMPARISON WorK- 
ING Group, Payerne, Switzerland 
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MAY-JUNE COMMISSION FOR MARITIME 
METEOROLOGY, Bermuda. 


Second session. 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS IN CONSULTATIVE 
STATUS WITH THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


MAY 7-17 INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 
or Women Lawyers, Ciudad Tru- 
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Caribbean Convention. 

MAY 16-19 INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 
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Executive Committee. 
MAY 24-28 INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 


or NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS, PrRo- 
PRIETORS AND Eprrors, Berlin. 


Congress. 
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Sixteenth international congress. 
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Epizootics, Paris 
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A small temple adjoins a giant steel mill in India. Asians need steel, the metal 
on which industrial expansion depends. For a survey of industrial development 
throughout the world, see ‘The New Industrial Revolutions” Part |, page 34. 














